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CHAPTER I. 

IN CECIL STREET, STRAND. 

The man — late an ordinary seaman on board 
the Australian clipper-ship Blackcap^ and whose 
further services Captain Bartletop had been so 
desirous to secure — and the beautiful young 
woman with the dark hair and flashing eyes, 
who had welcomed him so warmly to Cecil 
Street, stood side by side, and hand in hand, 
even now, when the first transport of mutual joy 
was passed, as if it was thus only that they 
could realise the glad truth of their reunion. 

^'Jem, husband, my brave, kind, patient 
Jem I" — so she said, holding fast to his arm, 
with her shapely head pillowed on his shoulder, 
and her dark eyes, not flashing now, but full of 
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2 LORD ULSWATER. 

tears, gazing fondly up in his face ; *' I love you 
better than ever, dear ; and how I have longed 
and longed for a look and a word all through 
the weary, weary voyage over that great sea !" 
Impulsive in all things, she began to sob now, 
and the man stooped to sopthe and caress her 
into a calmer mood, with wonderful gentleness 
for one so hardy and so bold. 

*' There, Loys, there," he said, taking her 
hands, and drawing her to a seat ; ^* sit down, 
my dear. The voyage is over now, you know, 
darling ; and, after all, we could see each other 
sometimes on board ship, and I could bear all so 
long as I knew my Loys was well and loved me." 

"Ah, but to meet before strangers, and as 
strangers, never alone, always with some one's 
eyes upon us, some one's ears ready to catch 
every word, had we been mad enough to risk 
discovery by speaking to one another. It was 
a torture, Jem — an ordeal like those they made 
poor wretches pass through in the old Saxon 
times, as I read when I was a girl. — But you 
don't know what I am talking of, dear fellow," 
she said, with a sob and a laugh. 

*^ Well, I don't exactly think I do," answered 
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IN CECIL STREET, STRAND. 3 

the man, with great good-humour, patting his 
wife's little hand with his own broad bronzed 
one, as if it had been that of a child. " I never 
was very bookish, was I ? — But these are snug 
lodgings, Loys, and you have managed cleverly, 
my girl, since you came ashore. It is not in a 
respectable, tidy, pay-your-rates-and-taxes sort 
of a crib like this that the bloodhounds would 
hunt for a gentleman come back from the lower 
side of the world without the Queen's leave." 

Indeed, the speaker was right. The room in 
which the husband and wife were standing was 
a decently furnished apartment, neat and dingy, 
being the first-floor sitting-room of a very 
orderly and quiet lodging-house. Given, the 
necessity for living in Cecil Street, Strand, at 
all, and there were not in that locality any 
apartments, to use her own favourite phrase, 
more desirable than those of Mrs. Britton, the 
landlady. They were clean — as clean as could 
be expected in the carbon-laden atmosphere of 
mid-London ; and their proprietrix, who, in her 
mittens and " turned" gown of black silk, had 
an odd family-likeness to the hard, shining, 
black, horse-hair couches and chairs of her 
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parlour furniture, was a good sort of woman 
enough, who had seen better days, of course, 
but who honestly owned to having seen them in 
the still-room of the country-house where she 
was lady's maid. The best and most expensive 
set of rooms was, of course, what Mrs. Britton 
loved to called the drawing-room apartments; 
and these chambers of state had been secured 
by the dark-eyed young person who was 
addressed as Loys, but who had given her name 
as Mrs. Fletcher. 

The sitting-room was decidedly a neat one of 
its class ; and its black sofa, with its hard and 
slippery bolsters — uneasy resting-place for ach- 
ing heads ; its six black chairs, one high-backed 
leathern throne such as dentists buy for the 
accommodation of their clients, and one beehive 
arm-chair in bronzed basket-work ; its loo-table, 
work-table, and chiffonier of mock- mahogany ; 
its dismal slip of looking-glass, meant apparently 
to chasten the vanity of those whose .faces its 
sickly surface reflected; its grate, stuffed with 
cut white paper; its russet rug, and brown 
carpet ; and even the prints of George IV., the 
late Lord Eldon, the Iron Duke, and Her 
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Royal Highness the Princess Sophia of Gloster, 
which adorned its gray-papered walls, were 
good specimens of their kind. The lodgings 
were such as a married clergyman, not too 
plentifully provided with this world's goods, or 
a tenant-farmer of economical propensities, or 
the salesman of a Manchester house in the gray- 
goods line, might have chosen as his temporary 
abode during a fortnight's sober experience of 
the pleasures of the Great Babylon. 

But it was a very unlikely resting-place to be 
selected by what landsmen, and, still more lands- 
women, insist, to the ruffling of the feelings of the 
persons principally concerned, in describing as a 
**common sailor." Something of this incongruity 
between the prim aspect of the lodgings and the 
picturesque grace of the handsome seafaring man 
at her side must have struck upon the young wife's 
mind: she looked uneasily around. ''Jem, I 
don't think Mrs. Britton saw you, or the girl 
either; and I told the landlady that my husband 
was third officer of a ship in the China trade, dear ; 
and if she saw you in those forecastle clothes, 

she might suspect Better change them at 

once, though it is a pity, too," she said softly. 
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As she spoke, she touched the man's arm, as 
if to arouse him from a reverie into which he 
had fallen. Such musing moods, indeed, were 
rare with hira ; but perhaps there was some- 
thing in the sudden change from the ship and 
the sea-life, with the Australian memories 
behind, to the midst of London, that occasioned 
him to be more thoughtful than was his habit. 
The house was quiet ; quiet, too, was the street ; 
and the low humming of a blue-bottle fly, that 
was vainly trying to get through a pane of 
glass, was very distinctly audible. But the 
window was partly open, and the roar of the 
Strand came hollow and hoarse, like the boom 
of the sea upon a stony beach, to strike upon 
the listener s ear. London, with all its stir and 
strife, and fret and toil, seemed to greet him 
with the mighty diapason of its millions of 
eager voices, and trampling feet, and rolling 
wheels. 

The man started as his wife laid her hand 
upon his arm, and a sudden fierceness revealed 
itself in his sunburned face ; but in a moment 
his eyes met hers, and he laughed goodnaturedly . 
'*I was dreaming, lass," he said, turning from 
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the window ; " and I almost fancied^ then, that 
the Philistines were upon me. — It comes back 
to me, now, that you said something about 
these salt-water clothes not being fit for a 
person of my respectability, and perhaps you are 
right, Loys. — Are all the traps brought ashore?" 

" All. The luggage is up-stairs, every atom 
of it. Mrs. Britton grumbled a bit; but I 
believe she was very much impressed by the 
sight of it. — ^Here are some of the things, as you 
see, and the rest are in the bedroom behind," said 
Loys, throwing open the door of the room she 
spoke of, and pointing to a chest that stood in a 
corner. ^* See, James, that contains the suit I 
want you to wear, just at first." 

The key was produced, the chest unlocked, and 
beneath a quantity of feminine wearing-apparel, 
there, sure enough, lay a complete suit of mascu- 
line habiliments, neatly wrapped in a large silk- 
handkerchief. The custom-house officers who 
came on board the Blackcap at Gravesend, had 
no doubt had a glimpse at this package, but it 
was not amenable to duty ; and why should not 
a widow, if so disposed, preserve the holiday 
clothes of her late lamented lord, either as a 
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refresher to memory, or with a prudential eye to 
future espousals ? Yet it was a pity^ as Loys 
repeated, when her husband went to change his 
attire, and she remained alone in the little oblong 
slip of sitting-room, looking out into the arid 
street where a houseless dog was sniffing at the 
area railings, in the wild hope of being fed, and 
where a little Savoyard, with a marmot under 
his arm, sat on a door-step, and hungrily, with 
his white teeth, gnawed the stale crust that his 
padrone had given him for lunch and dinner 
combined — yes, it was a pity to put an end to 
that graceful masquerade, and to turn the gay 
young seaman into a prosaic denizen of the land. 
"Happier for us both!" she murmured, "if 
Jem could be a real fishennan or a real pilot, 
and we could live quietly, and eat honest bread ! 

And Ah, well!" 

There were tears again in the woman's eyes. 
Her moods were strangely soft on that day, for 
those fine dark eyes of hers were more ready in 
general to sparkle or to glow than to weep. 
She dried them with an impatient gesture, and 
turned smiling to meet her husband, whose hand 
was already on the lock of the door. 
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Yes, it certainly was a pity. The lithe dash- 
ing forecastle Jack was gone, conjured away by 
the magic which a change of clothes can eflFect ; 
and now there entered a dark-complexioned 
young raan^ in an ill-fitting suit of glossy black 
broadcloth, with a silver watch guard crossing 
his waistcoat, and a black-silk neckcloth neatly 
and formally tied in a square old-fashioned bow 
and ends. Thus clad, with his rich light-brown 
hair sleekly combed out and brushed over his 
broad low forehead, the man looked not only 
less handsome but less honest, and several years 
older. We have all seen working men who 
look noble fellows in their working clothes, but 
whose appearance in their Sunday apparel was 
by no means such as to attract admiring notice. 
The soldier, too, who in his scarlet bears himself 
so gallantly, a front-rank man, with his good- 
conduct stripes upon his arm, proud of the 
service, and respected by his officers — that 
brilliant military butterfly is often turned into a 
poor civilian chrysalis when he wears unac- 
customed mufti, and goes on furlough to visit at 
his uncle's farm. ^ 

** I am a horrid Gruy ; I know that very well," 
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said the man, coming forward, and casting a 
glance of disgust at his own image in the jaun- 
diced mirror ; " but it was your choice, Loys, 
my girl. A red necktie, now, to light up this 
suit of dismals a bit, or a fancy waistcoat, 
perhaps. — Ah! you shake your head, lass. 
All right. It is safest to be dressed in this 
sort of way, I believe, especially for a fellow 
that Sir Richard has on his books by the nick- 
name of Dandy Jem." 

" Hush !" Loys, looking round, with a finger 
on her red lips, from where she was on her 
knees beside an open trunk, made a playfully 
imperious sign to the incautious speaker to 
lower his voice — " hush ! We have our little 
secrets, James, haven't we? We don't want 
Mrs. Britton, or anybody else, to guess what 
only we two know — that Mrs. Walsh, the 
widow-passenger on board the Blackcap^ home- 
ward bound, was the same person as Mrs. 
Fletcher, and that both names belonged to 
Loys Fleming, that was once " (here her brow 
darkened a very little, and her voice quivered, 
as if painful memories were called up by the 
name) — " Loys Sark that is now — or that my 
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brave Jem and Dick Peters the sailor are one 
and the same." Her colour heightened as she 
spoke, and she waved her hand towards him 
with a pretty gesture of fondness, that had 
something foreign in it, and then went on with 
her search in the box. 

" But, Loys, the brave Jem is hungry — ^fit to 
eat a horse, I should say. We didn't have any 
regular dinner before the mast to-day," remarked 
the man with a smile ; and his wife left the 
room to hold high counsel with the landlady 
on the hitherto forgotten subject of the com- 
missariat. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Britton was one of those 
landladies who do not much object to trouble 
when lodgers pay their way ; and she had seen 
the yellow glitter of several sovereigns through 
the si ken meshes of the purse which young 
Mrs. Fletcher had, as if carelessly, exhibited in 
their first interview, when the request for a 
reference had been parried by the offer of a 
week's rent in advance. She therefore bestirred 
herself so satisfactorily that hot veal cutlets, 
a roast chicken, and a cold ham, with a dish 
of mealy potatoes, and one filled with an un- 
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known vegetable substance, bluish in tint, and 
sodden in consistency, and which its provider 
SBsthetically described as *' greens," were duly 
set forth on the loo-table, flanked by a black 
bottle and a jug of frothing ale. 

" Loys, my lass," said James Sark, pushing 
his plate aside at the conclusion of the repast, 
" when are you going to see the child ?" 

"To-morrow," Loys answered, with her dark 
eves bent on the tablecloth — " to-morrow. And 
I think, James, that I had better see Mr. Moss 
too. It will not be safe, I am afraid, for you to 
venture out much before we see how the land 
lies. Mr. Moss can advise us, I am sure." 
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CHAPTER II. 

LOTS GOES OUT. 

Of all the stock-in-trade and properties, using 
the latter word strictly in its theatrical sense, 
which the enchanters of the middle ages were 
reputed to possess, perhaps the magic mirror 
was the most tempting. Such a wondrous glass, 
for instance, as that by the help of which Cor- 
nelius Agrippa showed fair Geraldine to en- 
amoured Surrey, or as that in which^ the sage 
Nostradamus gave Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 
a glimpse of the interior of his own princely 
household as it was when his sovereign back 
was turned. Our modern Magi, of the Poly- 
technic and elsewhere, are too honest, perhaps, 
to work such wonders ; they take all the world 
into their confidence, and there is no use in a 
secret that has to be shared with the entire 
shilling-paying public. 
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But imagine an advertising optician who 
should be able to offer for sale a very limited 
number of magic mirrors, warranted to reproduce 
any desired scene with fidelity and dispatch — 
mirrors in which a man might see, imaged forth, 
the wife of his bosom or his graceless heir 
backing the red at Baden; or his highly- 
respected banker making ducks and drakes 
of the securities in his hands ; or the real state 
of affairs in his kitchen, cellar, and butler's 
pantry : mirrors that would reveal to the jealous 
wife why and how it was that her consort was 
so long detained at chambers or in the city ; 
that would show Sir Richard Mayne, sitting 
quietly in his room at Scotland Yard, the where- 
abouts of the decamping murderer; and that 
would give a statesman the inestimable privilege 
of peering over the shoulder of some distinguished 
foreign diplomatist as he pens the note on which 
hangs peace or war. What a price might such 
specula command, and how fiercely would the 
purchasers fight, tooth and nail, to be first at 
the counter, as the French stockbuyers fought 
to get Law's Mississippi shares, nearly a hundred 
and fifty years ago. To no one, possibly, would 
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such a mirror have been more dearly welcome 
than to John Camac, Lord Ulswater. Dangers 
were hemming him in, drawing near to him, 
gathering, as the clouds gather, when a storm 
is at hand. Some of these sources of peril he 
knew or divined, but there was one quarter and 
one alone from which the threatening hurricane 
that should make shipwreck of his life might be 
expected to blow. There was one person in 
the world whom he feared, if fear be not too 
strong a word to use with reference to that 
daring man — there was one person whom he 
had cause to fear ; and it would have been of 
priceless benefit to him, could he, by aid 
of such a glass as has been spoken of, have 
seen what was going on in Cecil Street, 
Strand. 

It was the forenoon of the day succeeding 
that on which the Blachcap^s crew had been 
paid oflF in the port of London, and the young 
husband and wife who had come to England on 
board her, so near, and yet so utterly apart 
during all those many weeks of sea and sky, 
were together in the oblong slip of a horsehair 
furnished sitting-room, which Mrs. Britton styled 
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a drawing-room, and the maid spoke of as the 
one-pair front. 

Loys had her bonnet on, and was prepared to 
go out ; but James Sark was not to go, and it 
was precisely on this account that his wife 
lingered. Confinement to the house, to a man 
of his activity, was but one step removed from 
jail ; and though it was probable that, should he 
stir abroad, some myrmidon of the law, in or 
out of the hateful police uniform, might tap him 
on the shoulder, it was evident that he was half 
inclined to run the risk. He moved restlessly 
to and fro like a caged animal, gazed out of the 
window, drummed upon the glass, and cast 
longing looks upwards at the blue sky, and the 
fleecy clouds that the reek of London summer- 
smoke could not quite hide. 

" Now, James, promise !" — she looked coax- 
ingly in his face as she drew from a trunk an 
armfiil of miscellaneous objects, and spread th.em 
carefully, almost reverently, upon the loo-table 
— " Jem, promise me !" 

The man whom Captain Bartletop had prized 
so highly as a sailor, and who was beginning to 
feel less stiff and awkward in his funereal suit of 
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black broadcloth, looked quite piteously at his 
wife. "I shall cut my throat, Loys, before 
you get back. Do think what a change it is, 
lass. Nothing to do, and that's about the very 
hardest work I know of. I'd give twenty 
pounds to hear the call of * Tumble up^ all 
bands, to take in sail on her !' as when we were 
off the Horn, you remember. The frozen ropes 
cut a chap's hands to bits that night, but we got 
her under storm-sails, and made all snug, and 
that was better fun than being shut up here 
alone." 

" Now, dear," said his wife, with that air of 
ineffably superior wisdom which sits so prettily 
on pretty women — " now, Jem, I've been think- 
ing of that. Here " — and she opened a thick 
portfolio — ^ are your sketches ; and I so want 
you to finish that of the cattle-«tation and the 
one of the native camp, before Australia fades 
out of your mind. Here are the colours, and 
here are the brushes, and the palette, and water 
in a glass. Here, too, are the diagrams and 
the compasses, and the tiny little tool-chest, and 
the box with the models — and you know how 
anxious you were about the patent. — I shan't be 
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long away, Jem, and you have plenty to do 
while I'm away." 

Yes, it was quite true. To very strange 
persons does Art reveal herself, and one of 
those to whom she had deigned to unveil was 
James Sark. The whole amount of tuition as a 
draughtsman which the man had had might well 
have been paid for, and perhaps was paid for, in 
nobblers at the bar of an Australian tavern, but 
he was a born artist. 

To look upon those tasteful, delicate, well- 
executed sketches, some in pencil, others in 
water-colour, but all of much merit, good in 
design, and very patiently wrought out in detail, 
it would have seemed but half credible that they 
were the work of one at war with the society 
that he had wronged. Those sea-pieces, in 
which the sails and hulls stood so well against 
the background of lurid sky, or in wic h the 
opalescent hues of the sleeping tropic ocean 
were so faithfully rendered — those scenes of 
bush life, where the plunging horses, the terrified 
cattle, the screaming eagle rushing overhead, 
the group of wild riders around the bivouac fire, 
were so truly and vividly drawn — whence did 
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an outcast like this derive a love of nature so 
sincere and so strong ? 

On the table, near the sketches, lay a heap 
of diagrams, some very small tools fit for a 
gnome to labour with, and one or two unfinished 
working models of machinery. That Sark had 
considerable mechanical skill could be more 
easily guessed than that he was capable of pro- 
ducing water-colour drawings of such taste. 
There was something in the sparkle and quick 
turn of his hazel eyes, something in the pliant 
power of his long supple thumbs, that indicated 
a deft handicraftsman. But he could invent as 
well as execute. The models were his own. 
The diagrams were due to his own thought 
and toil, and they were labour-saving and 
money-saving inventions — his — such as the 
world willingly rewards. Decidedly, it was 
a pity that James Sark should have been a 
thief. 

A thief! a thief! It is an ugly, mean- 
sounding, and stinging word, he did not like it ; 
but he was a thief by habit and by repute ; and, 
what was worse, he was a transgressor against 
knowledge. He was not one of those who, like 
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poor savage Bendigo Bill, had run to waste, 
veritable human wild oats, bitter to the taste. 
James Sark, reared in an honest home, removed 
from the pinch of poverty, and unspoiled by 
contact with temptation as a boy, had gone 
wrong out of sheer wilfulness. Then, once in 
the bad groove, he had been too proudly ob- 
stinate to come back to the right way, and 
presently the door — so it seemed to him — 
of mercy had been closed. He was a black 
sheep, and society would have none of him. 

He could probably have earned an honest 
livelihood in any one of half-a-dozen diflferent 
ways, with about a fourth of the toil which his 
evil vocation imposed upon him. As it was, 
those adroit fingers, that could wield the camel- 
hair brush, or use the graver and file so dexter- 
ously, had been compelled to pick oakum, and 
to make rope mats. As it was^ that sinewy 
right arm, that could haul home a topsail-sheet 
in a manner that won the good-will of Captain 
Bartletop, or ply a hammer and forge horse- 
shoes to the delight of colonial smiths, had spent 
much of its force in turning the dull unmeaning 
crank within prison walls. In hiding, in escapes. 
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in profitless plunder, the man's energies had 
been flung away, worse than uselessly. 

It was not all his fault, he thought ; but he 
was wrong. The world had been harsh to him, 
no doubt ; but then it was not the world's 
business to make things smooth, and plain, and 
pleasant for a vagrant ne'er-do-well such as he. 
The shepherds saw in him but a tainted sheep 
drawing dangerously near to the sound flock, 
and they rose up to stone him. He had some 
good in him still — some tenderness, some faith- 
fiilness. Those who knew him best said that 
Dandy Jem had a soft spot in his heart, with 
all his fiery readiness to revenge an injury. He 
was true to the code of honour among thieves, 
sold no one's blood or liberty, never cheated 
a pal, never did a thing gratuitously cruel. 
Negative merits ; but then the man was not a 
good man ; he was among the lost. 

He sat down now, more to please his wife 
than because he was inclined for the occupation, 
ground some colours upon the clean surface of 
the palette, dipped his brushes in water, and 
began to touch and alter his sketch of the native 
camp, an admirable piece of drawing, in which 
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the mop-headed, scowling blacks, the women 
crouching under the gunyo, the dusky little 
heathen urchins hurling their mimic spears, or 
begging for small coin at the stirrup of the 
bearded stock-rider who had reined up his horse, 
were life-like in their distinctness. Meanwhile, 
Loys had adjusted the shawl upon her shoulders, 
and was drawing on her gloves. 

"You'll promise me, then, Jem ?" she said, 
when ready to go. 

*' I promise and vow — no; but it's all serene. 
I won't so much as peep out of the front-door 
till you come back, lass. Don't be long ; and, 
hark ye, don't tell that Moss more than you 
must. He knows which side his bread is but- 
tered, and won't split ; but his chattering clerks 
might hear, you know." Pledging herself to 
discretion, the wife left the room, and presently 
the sound of the closing street door told that she 
had left the house. Sark sat still, with the 
paint-brush in his hand, adding here a dash of 
colour to the flaming Australian sunset, there a 
deeper shadow to the dark vista between the 
gum-trees. As he plied his brush, his thoughts 
were busy. Scenes far other than that which he 
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was depicting rose before his mental vision, 
grew clear and distinct, and then dfed away, 
like the changeful hues of the chameleon. 

He saw the white, low-roofed manse, with 
dark ivy creeping over all its western front, in a 
dingle fringed with feathery brushwood, high up 
in a mountain valley in the Isle of Man. That 
was the house in which he had been born ; and 
that gray-headed, upright old man in threadbare 
black, leaning on a crutch-stick as he moved 
slowly among his beehives and his flowers, or 
read grim theological folios in the arbour above 
the stream, hearkening to the murmur of the 
bees, and the clack of the mill in the glen below, 
was his father. No minister was more respected, 
in or out of the pulpit, than he ; but he was an 
austere man, singularly severe towards human 
frailty, and as ill fitted to break in so random a 
colt as young James Sark had been to run 
meekly in harness. 

He saw these things, and more. While his 
mother had lived, all had gone on with tolerable 
smoothness. She had stood between the boy 
and his good, stem father; and had screened 
him from many a reproof and many a punish- 
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ment. She died. James Sark was wild then, 
but not wicked. His faults were those of unruly 
youth, nothing more. Truant, ringleader in 
mischief, idler — ^he was all of these things, but 
no thief. His father never understood him. In 
theory, the old minister was a domestic Draco. 
With him, no offence was venial. It really 
seemed as if the old man were of another species 
as compared with his son, who appeared to have 
quicksilver in his veins, and was always restless, 
noisy, petulantly busy with everything but his 
books. 

He saw himself at sea, tossing about on the 
rough waves, and learning to know every rope in 
a ship, and every rock, shoal, and current 
around stormy Mona, There were two sea- 
faring men, his mothers kinsmen, one of whom 
was a pilot ; the other, a grizzled fisher, commo- 
dore, so-called, of the Manx fleet of herring 
boats. These two were always willing to take 
the high-mettled lad on board, and teach him 
seamanship. He longed to be a sailor, while his 
father designed him for the ministry. Thence 
the jar of opposing wills — quarrels, reproaches, 
harshness, a miserable home. Presently, young 
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James ran away, and went to sea — a rebel. He 
shipped at low wages on board a Liverpool ship, 
bound for China, and for four years was knocked 
about in the far East, sailing in all manner of 
vessels, some of which were honest merchant- 
men, some smuggling craft, and one or two not 
much better than pirates. Then he had sun- 
stroke, and was robbed of the few dollars he had 
saved, and was in hospital at Singapore, and 
coming out penniless, was sent home as a dis- 
tressed British subject. 

The prodigal was ashamed to go home and 
ask pardon. He wrote, but the letter remained 
unanswered. Ragged and desperate, he fell into 
evil company as he prowled hungrily about the 
seaport where he had been set ashore, and then 
came his first robbery — a share in the stealing 
of copper from a ship-builder's yard ; and then 
a second and a third crime, followed by detec- 
tion, trial, conviction. He left the prison — his 
had been a light sentence — with a wish to 
reform ;. but the good shunned him, his father 
had renounced him, he could never show his 
face in Man again, and only the wicked wel- 
comed him among them. Thenceforth, he went 
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on steadily along the broad, black, downward 
road of ruin. 

Jail chaplains were sorry for Sark, but ended 
by giving him up as a hopeless case — a brand 
that refused to be snatched fJpom the burning. 
He had a sort of honour; he had very strong 
feelings. His cleverness was surprising; and 
his ability as a musician, an artist, and a 
mechanician, very remarkable. But his talents 
ran waste. In picking locks, in coining false 
money, in engraving plates for counterfeit notes, 
in prison-breaking, the man's adroitness spent 
itself, to the injury of himself and others. Then 
he met Loys Fleming or Fletcher, and married 
her — she well knowing him to be what he was ; 
he aware that there was a black shadow of the 
Past resting upon her memory, although, when 
by chance he made her acquaintance, she was 
earning her living humbly and honestly by the 
fine needlework and embroidery in which she 
excelled. 

It was a marriage that promised well at first. 
Loys had sincerely wished her husband to be an 
honest man, and she was doing her best to wean 
him from wicked associates and perilous enter- 
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prises, when be was thrown into prison for his 
share in a bygone robbery, and presently con- 
victed, and shipped to a penal settlement, where 
his wife rejoined him. He was back in England 
now, a runaway transport, liable to instant arrest 
and summary pmiishment. 

He was back in England, and not without a 
motive, deeper and more urgent than the wish to 
be free from police supervision. There was a 
secret known to him and to Loys, and to them 
alone, that would surely prove a mine of gold, a 
secret that was worth a great ransom, either 
way, and which, if disclosed, would carry with 
it the luxury of a great revenge. Of these 
things the man thought, as he plied his brush in 
the quiet lodgings in Cecil Street, Strand. 

Meanwhile, dark-eyed Loys,' demure and neat, 
almost to ascetic simplicity, in her demeanour 
and dress, made her way on foot, with a light 
swift tread, along the roaring thoroughfares 
eastward. The seething tide of London life 
rippled and chafed around her, but she went 
steadily on, without so much as one curious 
glance at the swarming foot-passengers on the 
gritty pavements, at the incessant procession 
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of vehicles pouring along the streets, at the 
shop windows, every one of which, with its 
broad plate-glass front and tempting displsl^jr of 
goods, outshone the united splendours of all the 
stores in a township of Western Australia. Her 
own thoughts, it might have been supposed, had 
any observer, to whom her antecedents were 
known, been present to note the expression of 
her compressed lips, and the lowering gloom of 
her dark eyes, dwelt more upon the vengeance 
which was in one scale of the balance than upon 
the profit in the other. Suddenly, her counten- 
ance cleared, as a cloud rolls away from a sunny 
sky, and there was a world of tenderness in her 
mellowed gaze, a world of tenderness in her 
voice, as she murmured : " It is for him, dear 
lad, for him ! — my poor Jem !" 

By this time she was at the corner of the Old 
Jewry, and soon her nimble feet brought her to 
the well-known door, on the post of which was 
painted the name of Mr, N. Moss, while the 
same name glimmered brazenly on the burnished 
door-plate. Tripping up the steps, she laid her 
gloved hand upon the bellpuU. As she did so, 
a person passing by, an old man, with grizzly 
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whiskers, with a battered hat aud frowsy great- 
coat wrapped about him, an old man with a 
wonderful resemblance to a gray old rat, stopped 
and stared her in the face. " You here, Missis !" 
he said with no apparent surprise. 

** Why, Professor ! why, Brum !" cried the 
young woman, aghast. 

** Ah ! you thought old Brum t'other side the 
world, Missis, did ye ?'* wheezed the old man. 
" No, no. — But, my dear, if I were you, I'd not 
ring that bell ; not if I knew it. A nod's as 
good as a wink, eh ?" 

And they stood, silent, face to face. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PICNIC AT ST. PAGANS. 

The fourth of August, long looked forward to 
by the younger and more enthusiastic of the 
invited guests, came at last, and it was a fine 
day. For once, the discontented proverb which 
connects a British picnic with umbrellas and 
goloshes was signally put to shame. The sun 
began his triumph in a sky without a cloud. 

A glorious day. There was just enough 
breeze to prevent the bright-coloured little flags 
of the Shellton-on-Sea pleasure-boats, a-row upon 
the beach, from drooping like bunches of red or 
blue driftweed against the mast. But there was 
not wind enough to fill the white sails of those 
jaunty shallops, flatteringly entitled the Delight^ 
the CalypsOy the Frolic^ and so forth — snares for 
the sea-sick Londoner. The spreading sea 
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itself^ parple and gold upon the shallows and 
rocky reefs inshore, was green and smooth 
beyond, and, on the horizon, of darkest purple. 

Picnics are very variously considered by 
different members of the human race, and they 
even vary so much, one from another, that it is 
hard to class them together. There are picnics 
of herbs, with much love and fiin, and honest 
enjoyment, even as there are fetes champetres^ 
where the most succulent of stalled oxen cannot 
atone for the hatred, the weariness, and the 
boredom that supply the sauce. Six or eight 
worthy people, a family group, supplemented 
by a few friends, may be seen under a tree, or 
on a breezy hill, quite happy over the bread and 
sausages which they have providently brought 
with them, wrapped in a couple of clean blue 
cotton handkerchiefs, and quite merry with the 
help of the beer in the stone bottle that Joe or 
Richard has carried all the way as carefully as 
if it had been a baby. Again, you may be 
present at splendid banquets in the midst of 
lovely prospects, where the dinner is served on 
plate, under a tent, and eaten to soft music, and 
with dancing in store, and flirtations rife, and 
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all that money can do to make an afternoon's 
gipsying comfortable ; and yet, it may be that 
there shall be suppressed yawns, and flagging 
spirits, and stealthy consultation of watches ; 
that the great talkers shall be vapid or sulky ; 
the chief belle gloomy as a thunder cloud, 
because the wrong gentleman sat beside her at 
dinner, or because an opposition beauty has a 
more tasteful toilet, or some clumsy person has 
spilled gravy on her muslin, as the case may be. 
It would be a paradox to assert that the 
standard is always thus. There is no necessary 
connection between sandwiches, home-made 
wines, and happiness ; nor is there a mystic 
bond of union between Clicquot's champagne, 
game pies, plover' eggs, blancmange, and spleen- 
ful moodiness. But every very grand gathering 
of this sort is sure to comprise a number of 
persons who abhor picnics as a matter of prin- 
ciple, and who do not much contribute, when 
kidnapped into the undertaking, to the general 
enjoyment or harmony. The Right Honourable 
Robert was one of these. According to his 
philosophy the whole thing was a mistake, a 
superstition, a pitiful excuse for eating a bad 
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dinner out of doors ; or if not quite that, at 
least for eating it in some marquee^ in the worst 
inn's worst room, in a summer-house, in a 
dungeon or other damp apartment in a ruined 
castle or abbey, with every facility for adding 
the pains of lumbago to the torments of in- 
digestion. 

Yet, the gouty statesman, urged by his wife, 
who thought she saw in Lord Ulswater a 
political proselyte, and unwilling to show a 
slight to kind Lady Harriet, agreed to go. 
There was one extenuating circumstance in the 
case, as he very justly remarked : the picnic 
was not a picnic ; it was not even a rural fete. 
There was not the slightest valid reason — so it 
seemed to the matter-of-fact cabinet minister — 
why the festivities should take place in the 
ruins, instead of in the inhabited part of the 
abbey. But the young ladies, and some other 
ladies not exactly young, but whose romance 
had outlived their bloom, had been passionate 
partisans of the ruins from the very first mention 
of the project. Mr. Hastings therefore growl- 
ingly submitted. 

There was only one flaw in the programme — 

VOL. II. D 
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the inevitable absence of the bridegroom-elect, 
William Morgan, whose name the telegraph 
wires were now transmitting over the length and 
breadth of the land, as knight of the shire for 
Oakshire. The poll had but just closed: the 
returning officer's report was but just made 
public. Sorely against his will, the new member 
must wait for the chairing of the morrow ; and 
it was by no means probable that he would be 
able decently to elude the complimentary 
banquet with which his supporters threatened 
him, and reach Shellton in time to join Lord 
Ulswater's party. Ten to one, William Morgan 
would be absent; but, beyond the proper ex- 
pression of conventional regret, even that mis- 
fortune seemed one that caused little vexation, 
" Poor William ; how tired he must be !" 
Flora Hastings had said when she read the 
hasty lines of the telegram ; and that was all. 

A splendid day. Habitual croakers, belong- 
ing to that tribe of old half-pay and no-pay 
majors and captains, sleeping partners in banks, 
and clergymen retired, on their wives' means, 
from active pulpit-work, that abounded at Shell- 
ton, went about tapping the barometers, and 
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prophesying evil. It was a gaudy morning, 
they said, and a gay morning, and a morning 
too bright by half; and before sundown, a 
deluge of rain might be expected to give wet 
jackets, by Jove, to the fine folks at My Lord's 
picnic — a consummation of which the bilious old 
gentlemen spoke with a truculent sort of enjoy- 
ment. But they were wrong. The day con- 
tinued fine. 

The hours of picnics vary almost as much as 
does the style of the feast. There is the wild 
mountain scramble up the windy passes of 
Wales or Cumberland, for which the cars, and 
carriages, and sturdy ponies must be ready as 
soon as breakfast is over ; the languid afternoon 
drive to Twickenham or Hampton ; the torch- 
light picnic at midnight, most weird and 
picturesque of all, on the peak of some Apennine 
crag, within a mule ride of the Lucca Baths. 
The assembling of the guests at St. Pagans was 
fixed, very judiciously, at not too early a period 
of the day. It is bad policy to give one's 
firiends time to grow tired of each other. 

Accordingly, as the sun began to slope very 
perceptibly along the western coast^line of cliffs^ 
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the silver-white line of which gradually turned 
to flaming golden battlements, such as might 
have walled in a heavenly city, the stream of 
carriages set in upon the chalky down-road to 
the abbey. There would be a fair full moon 
that night, and the air was so balmy and warm 
that no one needed to be in a hurry to get away. 
Carriage after carriage set down its living load 
under the shadow of the cool stone porch, above 
which St. Paganus, with mitre, and crosier, and 
crook, and the abbatical ring on his finger, 
looked grimly down upon the tide of invading 
lace and crinoline, and fairy Paris bonnets, as it 
went by. The invited mustered strongly. In 
addition to the contingent from Shellton Manor, 
to the garrison of St. Pagans, where Gunnesley 
Fitzgeorge, Chirper, and the other curled 
darlings of fashion, now lent the weight of 
their encouragement to the proceedings, there 
were sundry county notables, who tried very 
hard to seem quite at their ease in conversing 
with the Season celebrities; and there were 
several of the more presentable oflBcers from the 
barracks at Shellton ; and two or three curates. 
Everybody was in good spirits, or feigned to 
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be, in deference to the majority ; and even Lady 
Harriet had thawed to an extent unprecedented, 
and was not merely kind, but almost genial. It 
was a great day for St Pagans— she felt that, 
and looked forward to many and many a plea- 
sant retrospect of it, long after the old house 
should have returned to its normal dulness under 
her sober sway. The stiff-backed, soft-hearted 
old dame unbent just suflBciently to enable her 
to play the part of hostess admirably well, with 
an antique courtesy in perfect keeping with the 
stern magnificence of that austere ecclesiastical 
mansion. And people looked and admired, and 
were charmed with everything : with the tapestry ; 
the oratory where my lord abbot had knelt at 
his private prayers ; the refectory ; the Tower 
Room, overhanging the giddy cliff; the great 
monkish kitchen, into which some prying 
Fatimas actually peeped, albeit it looked any- 
thing but medieval now, being fitted with long 
ranges of French stoves and ovens, whereat 
foreign-faced cooks, with white caps on their 
short, wiry, dark hair, toiled with porcelain-lined 
saucepans and stewpans, chattering in Proven9al 
the w^hile. All these had their meed of praise. 
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It was delightful to think that they were 
actually going to dine out of doors, in those 
beautiful ruins, of which they had caught a 
glimpse as they drove up, where the shattered 
Lady Chapel stood as yet, a thing of beauty, 
and where the crumbling walls of the pilgrim 
house were embroidered with gold and green 
lichens and mosses, and draped with fox gloves, 
and odorous with sweetbriar and woodbine. 
And then the Monk — how Dora Warburton 
and the others gave pretty little shrieks of mock 
terror, as it was explained to them where he had 
last been seen, and along which of the passages 
he was most prone to glide with sandalled feet 
that made no sound. How deliciously dreadful 
to dine among those .dear ruins, where, they 
said, the ghostly music was heard to peal, and 
the $pectral tapers were seen to gleam, when 
sorrow was to fall on the House of Carnac, and 
whence the sad, sweet sound of the long-dead 
friars, singing the mass, came bodingly to the 
ears of their supplanters. How very nice it all 
was ! 

Flora Hastings was of a rare beauty on that 
evening. There was a softness in her clear 
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blue eyes that added to her charms, and at the 
same time she had that look of intelligent loveli- 
ness so hard to paint, so hard to describe, which 
a woman who is quite fancy free never possesses 
— the look that denotes the awakening of the 
heart within. Of such signs as these, Mrs. 
Hastings, good, worldly creature, took no note. 
Her daughter's earthly prosperity was assured 
by her engagement, and she was by far too 
discreet a parent to ask whether the alternate 
sparkle and dreamy pensiveness in Flora's eyes 
might or might not be attributed to the expected 
return of the man whom she was to marry. 

Lord Ulswater did his duty as host gracefully 
and well, in the modern style of hospitality, 
which improves upon the theory of those Arab 
Amphitryons who were ready to serve up their 
best falcon, nicely roasted, or to make a savoury 
stew of the peerless colt, for which thousands of 
purses had been offered in vain, rather than send 
a stranger to bed supperless. Those liberal 
Bedouins were fussy, self-assertive hosts after 
all, and certain to thrust handfuls of pillau or 
kabobs into a guest's mouth instead of waiting 
to let him feed himself by the aid of his own 
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fingers. But the perfection of modern manners 
demands that a model entertainer should give 
up his house, and cellar, and stables, and all 
that is his, to sack and fire if need be, and look 
unobtrusively on while his friends do as it seems 
good to them. Self-government prevails in 
social as in political life, and a masterly 
inaction is the wisest policy that the new breed 
of Old English Gentlemen can pursue. 

" No chance of seeing Morgan, I'm afraid ?'* 
said Lord Ulswater, smiling, to Mr. Hastings. 

^ Not the least. He must have missed the 
12.50, and cannot be here to-night. No use in 
waiting for him," returned the Eight Honourable 
Robert. 

"Then we need not give him any further 
law !" said Lord Ulswater, moving away. And 
almost immediately afterwards the gong sounded, 
deep and hollow, the not unwelcome summons 
to the banquet among the ruins. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SCANDAL AT ST. PAGANS. 

" The thing was well done. Not much in my 
line, of course, you know ; but Ulswater did it 
dooced well, I could see that." Such was the 
opinion which Chirper of the Life Guards and 
Crashaw of the Blues were good enough after- 
wards to express to different audiences, in 
language that was all but identical. Without a 
doubt, they were right ; the thing was well done. 
To have fixed the venite of the picnic among the 
actual ruins of the chapel itself would have been 
an outrage against good taste of which the founder 
of the feast was not likely to be guilty. But 
part of the shell of the pilgrim house was yet 
standing, and there was space enough within its 
limits, not merely for the dinner, but for the 
dance as well. The site for the entertainment 
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had been admirably chosen, for there was not 
only room sufficient, but the breaches in the 
time-ruined walls were just such as an artist 
would have desired them to be. To seaward 
yawned a great gap in the masonry, giving a far- 
stretching view over the expanse of sunlit waters ; 
while, on the other hand, one complete end of the 
building had long since fallen, and thus afforded 
a clear prospect of the remains of the Lady 
Chapel, its glassless oriel and exquisitely-carved 
groins, and the fluted pillars that had resisted 
age and weather. All around were fragments 
of sturdy wall still standing, 'mixed with heaps 
of rubbish, huge stones, mounds of brickwork 
overgrown by a short turf, depressions in the 
earth, where old vaults, long filled up, had been, 
and pavements cropping up here and there 
above the nettles and the fern fronds. 

Within the pilgrim house much had been 
done for the accommodation of the . company. 
A floor, for instance, had been laid down — ^a 
floor of smooth dark oak, that had been rubbed 
and planed, and waxed and polished till it was 
as bright as a Venice mirror, and as slippery as 
ice, tempting to the dancers expectant. The 
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low long tables were good imitations of those 
which were once employed in the halls of feudal 
castles ; and, strong as they looked, with their 
black trestles and massive boards, could as easily 
be removed piecemeal when a clear space was 
desirable. The seats were arranged in a kind 
of irregular amphitheatre of a horse-shoe shape, 
and were so contrived as to resemble mossy 
banks, being covered with green velvet, and so 
padded and cushioned as to be comfortable 
without destroying the illusion. The higher 
end or arch of the horse-shoe table — that at 
which the elders of the party chiefly congregated 
— ^was sheltered from possible sun or wind by a 
t^nt — no common-place marquee, with its associa- 
tions of cricket matches, volunteer reviews, and 
so forth ; but a Moorish pavilion, with its broad 
barbaric stripes of orange, and purple, and 
white — such a pavilion as a wandering Emir 
might pitch upon the slopes of Atlas, or such 
as a Crusader might have been supposed to 
have brought back with him from Syria — no 
unfit gift to the good monks of St. Pagans. 

There were flowers in profusion around — 
blossomed sprays twining around the shattered 
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columns of the gray pilgrim house — rose-banks 
blooming among the scraps of standing wall and 
the prostrate shafts and capitals ; there were 
lamps that began to sparkle like glowworms as 
the daylight faded in the west and as the 
shadows deepened; and a band of concealed 
musicians had been posted in a well-contrived, 
ambuscade among the extensive ruins. The 
dinner and the wine were superlatively good : 
the servants did their spiriting gently ; the thing 
was well done. 

" I never," said the Right Honourable Robert, 
" liked a picnic before." And this, from him, 
was great praise. Many of the other guests 
were a good deal more voluble in their expres- 
sions of delighted wonder. How Lord Ulswater 
had managed so wonderfully, in so short a time, 
to effect so much, unless a fairy had aided him, 
puzzled the ladies who had seen the place before. 
The Eleusinians were less astonished. Every- 
thing is to be bought for money in London, as 
they very well knew ; even Moorish tents and 
medieval decorations can be conjured out of that 
vasty deep by the magic of the cheque-book ; but 
not without trouble ; and it was strange to them 
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that John Carnac should have cared to take so 
much trouble. 

Well as the repast was served, and gratuitous 
as was the gay pretence of '* roughing it," which 
some of the younger guests, instigated by Lord 
Ulswater and his especial friends, kept up, 
something of the character of a picnic, of an 
unconventional impromptu meal was preserved. 
Thus, the champagne went round more often 
and more late than was customary — up to the 
very vei^e of the dessert, indeed ; and the 
foaming, leaping wine seemed to sympathise 
with the general buoyancy of spirit that pre- 
vailed. The whole afiair was something new, 
and there is always an excitement in novelty. 
Then, when dinner was over, and coffee had 
been sipped, and the tables were gone as by 
enchantment, no long pause ensued before the 
band began to play dance-music ; and the wild, 
dreamy, yet stirring waltz-notes exercised their 
usual power over the young pulses that bounded 
respondent to the summons. The dance began. 

** Dance — and dinner just over ! Thank 
you !" Gunnesley Fitzgeorge had said when first 
the monstrous proposition was put before him 
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in its naked horror. Handsome Gunnesley 
Fitzgeorge, in spite of the brilliance of his 
whiskers and the trimness of his waist, was not 
quite so youthful as he had been when D'Orsay 
reigned in London. To twirl, and revolve, and 
perform Terpsichorean evolutions immediately 
after dinner, was more than he had courage for. 
But Macdirk, Chirper, and the rest, had no such 
scruples : they were all able-bodied dandies, 
young and active as yet; and besides, there 
existed in the minds of the Eleusinians a 
notion that their ally, Ulswater, wished them 
to enjoy themselves and to be the cause of enjoy- 
ment to their partners, and they were too good- 
tiatured to hang back. As for the Shellton 
officers, they went into the mazy dance with all 
the honest alacrity of schoolboys on a holiday. 

The residue of the invited either conversed 
together in groups, looked on at the young folks 
amusing themselves, as many of them, having 
marriageable daughters spinning about with some 
subaltern, or young squire, in the waltz, were 
bound to do, or rambled about the rains. By 
this time the lamps were alight, and it was dusk, 
and the soft murmur of the sea was like the 
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breathing of a giant in his sleep, rising hollow 
firom the cliff foot. The Right Honourable 
Robert went to sleep, too, and no one cared to 
wake him. Mrs. Hastings had a little court of 
county ladies around her, and was doing her 
very best to win their hearts and impress their 
imaginations by her interest in their schools, 
their villages, and their clergy, while at the 
same time she talked familiarly to them of great 
people whom they only knew by newspaper 
report. Mrs. Hastings, to borrow an Ameri- 
canism, never thought time or labour lost in 
'* stumping" the provinces on behalf of the 
ministrv. 

By no means every abstainer from dancing 
was elderly. Besides Gunnesley Fitzgeorge, 
there were several drones in the hive. The 
curates, of course. One or two young gentle- 
men of neglected education, who knew as much 
of round dances as of Euclid. Young War- 
burton, who could not procure a partner. Add 
to these a captain from Shellton, who preferred 
flirting to waltzing, and who had persuaded a 
live heiress to ** sit out " a dance with him ; 
and Lord Ulswater. All of these, with certain 
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young ladies who were too serious in their views 
to dance, and so naturally paired off with the 
curates, or who had not been asked, or were 
indifferent to the amusement, sauntered by twos 
and threes about the ruins, admired the prospect, 
quoted or listened to scraps of Browning and 
Tennyson {Locksley Hall was invaluable just 
then, and the "cousin shallow-hearted" was 
brought in with tremendous effect), and behaved 
very much as people usually do under such 
circumstances. 

The lights twinkled here and there like so 
many fireflies that had been driven by stress 
of weather into our cold latitudes. But they 
were not too numerous. Many another man 
in Lord Uls water's place would have given 
carte-blanche to a Cockney decorator, who would 
have stuck a few hundred coloured lamps in 
every available niche among the ruins, and given 
a garish, tawdry, Vauxhall aspect to the whole 
place. Those few bright specks of flame, how- 
ever, like cressets that some of the old monks 
had left neglected among the stones, aided the 
effect instead of marring it. The sun had gone 
down, down to the sky-line, where only a red 
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glow- remained upon the western sea. Above, the 
evening star had come trembling forth, with its 
pointed silvery light ; and the cold glitter of the 
moon was beginning to throw a whiteness on the 
waveless waters. It was very lovely and still, 
the oncoming of that summer night. 

" Flora !" She did not start away from him 
as he said it, but she took her hand from his 
arm, where it had lightly rested a moment 
before, and stood beside him in silence, looking 
at the ground. He had never called her by her 
Christian name before. 

They two — the master of St. Pagans and Miss 
Hastings — had strayed apart from the rest, and 
were now standing on the smooth turf, at the 

* very brink of the cliff, beyond the chapel, 
screened from the sight of any member of the 
company, it might have been thought, by the 
remains of the chapel itself. Above them, rose 
up the gabled wall, still able to bid defiance 
to the gales of winter, with the delicate tracery 
of the beautiful oriel window, looking like so 

. much stone cordage against the flushed western 
sfey, darkening fast. By this time the wind was 
beginning to blow light and chill, and the 
VOL. II, E 
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stragglers were dropping in gradually to join 
the general assemblage. 

*^ Flora — I may call you so, may I not ? It 
is only for once, remember ! Soon, very soon, 
we must see each other no more, or if we meet, 
it must be as strangers," said Lord Ulswater, 
with a bitterness and depth of feeling in his rich 
voice that made his words carry weight to the 
listener's ear. From another, what he had said 
might have seemed an impertinence, but it was 
seriously said, and received as it was spoken. 

'* I — I do not know — that is, I did not know. 

I should be sorrv if — if " She broke down 

here, faltering like some inexperienced miss who 
has to give '' yes or no " to her papa's curate. 
Yet she had been a ruling belle through the 
brunt of two London seasons, and had held her 
own in talk with real and pretended suitors. 
They stood very quietly, those two, for a long 
minute. The blithe music reached their ears 
like something out of a dream. 

" It is all my own fault, I know," said Lord 
Ulswater gloomily, half turning away, and 
grinding the broken mortar of a fragment of 
masonry beneath the heel of his bpot ; " and it 
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is only just that the pain and the suffering 
should be all mine. I ought to have gone away 
long ago, weeks and weeks ago. Why should 
I stay, like a fool, hanging about your house, 
watching, longing for a word or a smile from 
you, as I have done? I tell you I was an 
idiot. That star overhead is not more out 
of my reach than the only woman I ever loved 
in my life." He said this almost as if speaking 
to himself, not at all as if seeking for pity, but 
with a sort of suppressed anger and anguish 
very painful to a woman's ear, still more so to 
that of one who loved. 

Miss Hastings had lost all colour by this 
time; pale and beautiful, she stood shyly by 
Lord Ulswater's side, and looked down at the 
turf, at the shimmering sea, which the moon 
was now dappling with scales of silver, but she 
said nothing for a long interval. Then she 
spoke in a quick, agitated voice : " I will not — 
I mean I cannot affect to misunderstand. I 

believe you think that — that " The words 

seemed to choke her ; she turned her eyes to his 
face, almost imploringly. 

"That I love you. Yes, I do think that," 
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he said, in a tone that was all but fierce. " I 
suffer too much to have many doubts on that 
score. And you are to marry Mr. Moi^an. 
So much the worse — for me, at any rate,'* he 
added, with a concentrated bitterness in his 
accents, and averted his head. 

'' Cannot we be friends ?'* she said, with 
streaming eyes and a vain effort to be calm. 
" Cannot we be dear friends ?" 

'* That can scarcely be," he answered : "no 
good ever yet came of such friendships. And 
I am not wicked enough or selfish enough to 
wish that evil should come of your innocent 
wish not to part for ever from one who under- 
stood you, and who gained the power of under- 
standing because he loved." 

Then another long space of silence, as it 
seemed, and then Miss Hastings spoke. 

" I am so sorry," she said — ^' so sorry, I mean, 
for the pain that — ^that it seems I have been so 
unfortunate — altogether it is very sad — but it is 
too late now." She looked down at the ground, 
and her colour rose and fell, and her heart beat 
quickly, flutteringly, as if its instinct had warned 
it that the crisis was at hand. 
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Lord Ulswater turned eagerly towards her, 
and bent his head so that he might look into her 
fece. ^ It is not too late," he exclaimed with a 
fire and earnestness that almost frightened her 
— ^'it is never too late so long as the lying 
vows have not been spoken before the altar ; so 
long as the base barter of beauty for wealth is 
not completed. Save yourself, Flora : there is 
yet time. Refuse to be bought and sold for 
this man's money; fling aside the bribes, and 
baits, and vile gold-worship of those who mean 
to deck you like a lamb for the sacrifice. 
I love you ! I ask you to be my wife." He 
took her hand as he spoke, and bending over 
her, looked full into her eyes, where the tears 
stood thickly now. She trembled very much, 
but made no effort to release her hand. 

" Oh, this is wrong — wrong," she murmured ; 
'*but they made me promise. I — I did not, 
know " 

'*You know now, dearest," he said, in the 
same tone of passionate earnestness; "you 
know it would be a sin to marry him, caring 
the while for me ; for you do love me. Flora, 
darling, dearest, say but one one word, *Yes,' 
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and you shall be my wife, if all the world stood 
to bar our way. Speak to me, my own !" 

He had knelt upon a moss-grown frj^nient 
of stone, the better to look into her tearful eyes ; 
and his arm stole round her waist The music 
of the distant band abruptly ceased, but neither 
of those two noted the cessation of the melody. 
John Carnac's ear was strained to catch the one 
word, so longed for, from his companion's lips. 
Twice she tried to speak, and twice the. listener 
hearkened in vain. At last the one word 
was spoken, low and tremulous, but distinct — 
" Yes." 

"Flora, my own, now — they cannot '* 

Lord Ulswater raised his voice incautiously as 
he uttered this speech, never to be completed. 

" By what right, Lord Ulswater, do you dare 
to address Miss Hastings thus ?" broke in an 
angry voice, a voice so shrill and harsh with 
furious rage, that neither of the startled auditors 
would have recognized it, had not William 
Morgan's white angry face appeared over Flora's 
shoulder ; and not alone. Mrs. Hastings was 
there, and Crashaw, and Miss Warburton and her 
brother, and three or four others, among whom 
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were Lord Macdirk and Gunnesley Fitzgeorge. 
It was as utter and signal a discomfiture and 

surprise as has often befallen a pair of lovers. 

It was a feminine enfant terrible^ a dreadful 
little girl of twelve, in a short frock and blue 
sash, daughter of one of the county gentlemen, 
whose sharp eyes and sharp tongue had been 
the immediate cause of the mischief. When 
Fortunatus Morgan quite unexpectedly made 
his appearance towards the close of the festivities, 
having travelled from Oakshire by special train, 
in hopes of a smile from his betrothed as the 
reward of his quickness, Flora's absence was 
for the first time the subject of inquiry and 
comment. Even then, no great harm might 
have occurred, had not the lynx-eyed innocent 
aforesaid audibly declared that she knew where 
Miss Hastings and Lord Ulswater were linger- 
ing ; that she had seen them in a lonely part 
of the ruins, beyond the chapel, half an hour 
earlier; and that when she and her young 
friends passed within earshot of the place five 
minutes since, they knew by the sound of Lord 
Ulswater s voice that the pair of truants were 
lingering in the same spot. 
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Had the child been the bad fairy of a pan- 
tomime, her words could hardly have produced 
a more directly malicious effect — not that poor 
Carry Wheatley meant anything more than to 
gain the glory of superior knowledge. But 
there was a something in the coupling together 
of Lord Ulswater s name with that of Miss 
Hastings, which fell upon everybody with the 
force of a revelation. There was an awkward 
silence ; William Morgan, meekest of men, 
broke that silence by a half-articulate curse, 
which it may be the recording angel blotted 
out from the book of sins, as he did in the case 
of Uncle Toby's oath, and for which, assuredly, 
the ladies present forgave him. 

** I will go and look for them — for her," he 
said hoarsely. 

He shook off his frightened sister's grasp as 
she tried to restrain him ; but Mrs. Hastings 
came promptly forward. " Give me your arm, 
William," she said ; " I will go with you. It is 
foolish of Flora to stay so late in the night 
air. We ought all to go indoors." The veteran 
woman of the world could not help knowing 
that the hand she had placed on her elect son- 
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in-laws arm trembled in a tell-tale fashion. 
She scented a ruinous quarrel afar off. Several 
of the party followed as hastily as good breeding 
allowed ; all inquisitive, some alarmed. Then 
came the explosion. It was impossible to ex- 
plain away the palpable truth that Lord Uls- 
water had been discovered kneeling at Miss 
Flora's feet, or that his arm was encircling her 
waist, unreproved. The offenders were taken 
red-handed, and could look for no mercy. 

** There was an awful row in the ruins ;" so 
Chirper, passing through London, told another 
Eleusinian, also passing through London, when 
they met in the empty club. "Morgan was 
like a madman. He had come up on horseback 
from Shellton, and he had a riding-whip* in his 
hand, and I give you my word he was going 
to cut XJlswater across the face with it, only 
Gunnesley Fitzgeorge caught hold of him, and 
he and Macdirk got the whip from him. Then 
he raved, and wanted to shoot Carnac across 
a handkerchief; and then they say he'd have 
thrown himself over the cliff, if that poor little 
sister of his had not hung round his neck, crying. 
You never saw a chap so cut up. Carnac 
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behaved very well. They slanged him awfully 
— Mrs. Hastings and some of the old women. 
He was quite pale and steady. He said that 
Miss Hastings had done him the honour to 
accept his proposal of marriage; and that he 
should hold to his word till she herself released 
him from it. He only regretted that the kick- 
up should have taken place at his own house ; 
and apologized very humbly to the company for 
the unpleasant termination of the fun, looking 
as proud as Lucifer all the time. You know 
Carnac's way — that grand manner of his !" 

'' And the girl ?" asked the other Eleusinian. 
" How about Miss Flora ?" 

" Oh, they hustled her away, of course ; put 
her shawls on, and took her off in the first 
carriage, under escort, like a criminal. She'll 
be tremendously bullied, I suppose. Mrs. 
Hastings and the old man are not likely to let 
such a catch as Fortunatus Morgan slip through 
their fingers, if they can keep him hanging on. 
It's on the cards that the young lady should be 
Mrs. M. yet, you know," observed Chirper. 

His fellow-clubman chuckled. It would, he 
remarked, have been very amusing to have been 
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at St. Pagans on that night. He should have 
liked to have seen the scattering of the good 
company which his friend described, every one 
eager to be off, and Ruth Morgan going with 
her brother, and refusing to be Lady Harriet's 
guest, or an inmate of Lord Ulswater's house, 
for even a single night : all of which details the 
man of Eleusis keenly enjoyed. 

" I shouldn't wonder if Morgan — those fellows 
never take a thing quietly — were to parade 
Camac — pistols and coffee over in France, you 
know ; but those things always end now-a-days 
with one fellow's going to Paris, and the other 
party's refusing to come to the scratch. x^Luy- 
how, I told Ulswater, if he wanted me, I was 
his man; I'd come back from Scotland at 
once." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PROFESSOR CONFESSES. 

Standing on Mr. Moss's doorstep, with her 
hand on Mr. Moss's bellpull, Loys Sark looked 
long and steadily into the twinkling, bleary eyes 
of Professor Brum. Then, reading nothing but 
good-will in the Professor's countenance, she 
spoke him fair. " Brum," she said, almost 
coaxingly, *^ we were always civil and friendly 
to you, Jem and me ; weren't we ? You'd not 
do an injury to those that never wronged you, I 
should hope, Professor? And it would be 
doing me an injury if you set me off on a false 
footing about the lawyer here. Has he changed 
his line of business, or what ?" 

Brum gruflBy replied that, so far as he knew, 
the clients of Mr. N. Moss still belonged to the 
same interesting class as formerly. But, he 
added, the immediate neighbourhood to that 
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legal gentleman's abode rendered the spot very 
unsafe for a protracted discussion of which the 
orientally descended attorney should be the 
theme. Would Mrs. Sark condescend to walk 
a few yards down the street with her old 
acquaintance ? Then they might talk. 

Loys complied. In any other city of Europe, 
or of the world, such incongruous companions 
must have attracted notice, and provoked 
curiosity ; but not in London, and least of all in 
the crowded, dingy, work-day portion of London, 
along the streets of which — the foot-pavements 
being gritty with dust, and strewed with orange- 
peel ; while the middle of the road, despite the 
blue sky and the dry weather, was slippery with 
that tenacious black mud from which it is so 
rarely free — these oddly-assorted friends made 
their slow way. The dark-eyed, neatly-dressed, 
quiet-mannered young woman paced for some 
moments by the side of the rat-faced old Pro- 
fessor of unlicensed numismatics, whose brown 
greatcoat and neckshawl were worn in defiance 
of the heat and brightness of the day ; but 
neither of the two seemed eager to speak. 

" Now, missis," said Brum, at last breaking 
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the silence — ^' when I stopped you a-ringing at 
that lawyer's door-bell, I acted for your good. 
In a general way," continued the Professor, 
with the air of a philosopher defining some 
guiding principle of ethics — " in a general way, 
a man finds it don't pay him to be wide-awake 
for the sake of other people. Let them be 
wide-awake for themselves, and let him be wide- 
awake for himself. But I recollected how 
Dandy Jem and his handsome wife had given 
me many a drop of comfort, when I couldn't 
afford to pay for it, and I'm not the man to be 
ungratefuh" Here, perhaps, the Professor's con- 
science pricked him somewhat, at the memory of 
the joint visit paid to his garret by Lord Ulswater 
and Mr. Moss, of the Delphic information given, 
and of the money that had rewarded it. It is 
more than probable that the aged reprobate felt 
some smart of this sort, for he boastfully repeated 
his words ; " I'm not the man to be ungrateful." 

Loys looked, half inquiringly, half imploringly, 
in his lean old face. 

*' I do hope, Brum," she said, ** you'll do Jem 
a good turn now, if it lies in your power. If you 
really know anything about Mr. Moss " 
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The old man interrupted her. " I know just 
this, Ma am Sark, just this : Lawyer Moss won't 
starve for want of a livelihood, so long as a 
livelihood is to be picked up by hook or by 
crook. Run with the hare, and hunt with the 
hounds, is what he ought to have wrote up over 
that office-door of his. He's got a client — he 
has — that is mighty anxious about the health of 
friends in foreign parts. That's all." 

Loys looked at him, and there was wonder in 
her dark eyes. ^* A client ? What client ?" she 
asked. 

Old Brum laid his meagre forefinger along 
his nose, and laughed impishly. *' First place, 
missis," said he, *'you know it's none so easy to 
tell what a customer really is. To look at you, 
this minute, so tidy, and trim, and genteel, 
wouldn't anybody think you on the square " 

^* I am on the square, if you mean honest," 
interrupted the girl, with flashing eyes, and with 
an angry gesture. *' I always have been honest. 
Did I ever take a penny or pennyworth that 
didn't belong to me? If I do live among 
thieves, I'm not a thief myself, and you know 
it." 
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'^ You are quite the lady, I know, Mrs. Sark," 
said Brum, humbly ; ** but, pray, don't speak so 
loud. I am, you see " 

'' Ah, yes," cried Loys, her mood changing 
instantly; **Jem is — what you are, Brum, and 
what the rest of them are ; and I cannot hold 
up my head, and look the world in the face, 
because of him, dear lad !" She sobbed 
violently now, thereby attracting some unwel- 
come notice from the passers-by. 

"Missis, Ma'am Sark!" exclaimed Brum, 
very much perturbed, and twitching at the 
corner of her shawl, to gain her attention ; "this 
won't do. There's a policeman a dozen yards 
off, beside the lamp-post ; and if he sees you 
crying, and along with me, he's just like to get 
inquisitive. All the force know old Brum. 
Come up here, and let us walk up and down 
till your eyes are dry." So saying, by a 
dexterous ; erk of the arm, he guided his im- 
pulsive companion into a court, the narrow 
entrance of which they were passing at the 
moment. ^ There," said the Professor — " there ! 
I don't suppose there's a snugger place for a 
quiet chat in all the city than this." 
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Brum was right. The spot might have been 
consecrated to Silence, so complete was the con- 
trast between this little brick-and-mortar haven 
and the roaring rapids and whirlpools of London 
traffic and London activity but a few yards 
away. The din of rumbling wheels, humming 
voices, street cries, and trampling feet came to 
the ear as if from another world. The court 
was not one of those dens where unwashed 
humanity is packed into a mass, like so many 
figs in a drum, where swarming children crowd 
their unsunned play ground, and where [the 
sounds of brawling reproach, anger, and sufier- 
ing swell the hideous gamut by night and day. 
This was a money-making court, a smug, re- 
spectable cloister, sacred to Mammon. Through 
the lower windows might be obtained glimpses 
of neat offices and counting-houses, where staid 
men with shining bald heads, for the most part, 
and spectacles, were making entries in immense 
books, with backs of green or red leather, or 
writing letters by the score, or telling out bank- 
notes in bundles, and gold coins in scoopfiils, 
upon mahogany counters. Grave decorous men 
of middle age, and solemn-eyed youths, dandies 
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in dress, but business-looking and fast-walking, 
went occasionally in and out, with black leather 
pocket-books, that bulged out in places with the 
pressure of the bills and coupons with which 
they were crammed, secured by steel chains 
inside their closely-buttoned coats. Evergreens, 
of the bay or laurel tribe, tough enough to keep 
alive in the choke-damp of the London atmo- 
sphere, crawled over the fronts of some of the 
old red brick houses in this harbour of refuge, 
and spread their dingy leaves around the 
windows. There were rusty iron gates that could 
be shut in case of need, to keep out trespassers, 
but which stood open during office hours, and 
indeed during the quiet night as well. 

Here, no one cared to listen to or to interrupt 
the conversation between Loys and the Professor. 
The bald old clerks, and the sleek-haired young 
clerks, and the messengers, and ticket-porter, and 
private watchman, just took a short survey of 
them through the glass, or from their sentry- 
boxes near the doors, but no one demanded why 
they entered. They were odd-looking persons, 
no doubt, but many odd-looking persons have to 
drop in at a bank, or at a German importer s, 
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or at a commission house, or at an assurance 
office. For aught anybody knew or cared, 
they might be customers or hangers-on of one 
or other of these establishments. They were 
let alone. 

The Professor looked, with a sort of fellow- 
feeling, at the clerks who were tossing the 
money about, like a sort of Golden Millers, 
picking up sovereigns in copper shovels, weighing 
them in bright brass scales, tying them up in 
canvas bags, rolling them up in paper rouleaux, 
locking them in iron safes ; and sometimes, for 
the sake of diversity of employment, as it 
seemed, rustling over the crisp pages of precious 
little books, every leaf of which was a bank-note 
new from Threadneedle Street. Next to the 
actual possession of money, it must be the 
sweetest thing in the world, so the old man 
thought, to handle it^ and to sift, and test, and 
sort it, touching nothing, like Midas himself, 
that was not auriferous. 

Loys spoke first. " Brum," she said, " you 
are keeping something from me. You know all 
about Mr. Moss and this client, and it's very 
cruel if you refuse to tell me the truth. I don't 
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like to make a merit of past kindness; but 
when you were so ill out there in Perth ^* 

'* Yes, I remember, missis, who 'twas nursed 
me, and took turns to sit up with a worthless 
old worn-out critter like myself, and, I believe, 
saved my life. The more beast I to sell you !" 
blurted out the Professor, and then felt as if he 
could have bitten off his tongue for the in- 
cautious confession. But at Brum's time of life, 
and with Brum's constitution, any touch of 
genuine kindly feeling is apt to produce the 
effects of truth-compelling, which the classic 
poets attributed to wine alone. With all the old 
rogue's cunning, senility was too much for him 
when once the husk of selfishness was broken. 

In this emergency Loys recovered the full 
use of her wits, from the very imminence of the 
peril that she now saw threatening her outlawed 
husband. Another woman in her position 
would have wasted her breath in useless out- 
cries or reproaches ; but James Sark's true wile 
laid her hand lightly on the Professor's frowsy 
sleeve, and fixed her own resolute eyes upon the 
shifty and bleared eyes, with an odd sort of 
moisture in them now, that twinkled at her out 
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of old Brum's nodding head. " Come, old 
friend," she said, in a tone of calm persuasion — 
** come, tell me the whole truth. That will be 
the best way of acting, and then. let bygones be 
bygones." 

Under this moral pressure, with many groans 
and interjections, the repentant Professor made 
what he called a clean breast of it. He related 
with tolerable accuracy how, when, and where 
he had been sought out and questioned by 
Mr. Moss the attorney, and a certain gentleman- 
client of the above-mentioned Moss. Also how, 
being then newly returned to England, and not 
having as yet made much profit by his profes- 
sional exertions to increase the monetary circula- 
tion of the realm, he had yielded to temptation, 
and had taken the bribe to reveal what he knew 
of Sark's intentions. He averred, however, 
with tremendous adjurations to back his words, 
that he had purposely said as little as he could, 
consistently with obtaining payment, and that 
his information had been slight and vague to a 
degree. 

Loys heard all without anger and without im- 
patience. There was a certain look of weary 
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watchfulness upon her handsome face, but 
'^lothing more. She allowed Brum to run him- 
self down, so to speak, like a clock in striking. 
Then she said : *' But the gentleman, Brum, he 
that came with Moss to inquire about Jem and 
nie, was he a real gentleman, or some valet, or 
perhaps agent?" 

" Well, there you see, Ma'am Sark, how 
hard it is to tell the downright truth about a 
thing," returned the Professor, who seemed very 
much relieved in his mind by the confession he 
had made. " I've seen, bless you, valleys that 
were quite the gentleman, and masters that 
looked as if they'd have been a precious deal 
more at home in the servants' hall than up-stairs 
— it all depends. But I never did see a real 
swell, if that cove were not a regular heavy 
one. 

"Young?" Loys asked, changing colour as 
she spoke, and frowning as sh§ noticed that the 
Professor's roving eye had detected that trifling 
token of agitation. 

There was something provokingly sly in 
Brum's crafty face as he slowly made answer : 
'^ Young. A fine-made man, I dont deny it. 
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Tall enough for a Guardsman, and good-looking. 
Very bright blue eyes, that seemed to look 
through you somehow, as if the chap that owned 
em could tell what you were thinking of. Fair. 
Hair pretty much the colour of real yellow 
gold after it has had a touch of the burnisher ; 
and moustaches of a shade darker — more like 
the tawny look of eigh teen-carat gold afore it's 
polished. Not by no means the sort of 
customer I should care to quarrel with — there 
was a sort of cruel hardness about those blue 
eyes of my gentleman's that it wouldn't be 
pleasant to face ; but I daresay he could look 
quite different if he wanted a young woman to 
take a fancy to him." It was amusing to the 
old cynic to see that, before his personal descrip- 
tion of Lord Ulswater came to a close, shq who 
listened to him caught her breath gaspingly, and 
pressed her hand for an instant to her side, with 
a low moan of actual pain. But he could not 
help admiring the strong self-control with which 
every sign of emotion was suppressed, as at the 
end of his speech Loys turned towards him. 

"This man — this client of Mr. Moss," she 
asked, in a steady voice, " did he look careworn 
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at all ? Was his forehead beginning to wrinkle ? 
Were the crows'-feet gathering about his eyes, 
or had the lines that tell tales about wasting 
anxiety and sleepless nights yet begun to show 
themselves around those lying lips of his? 
Brum, you have sharp eyes : tell me, did he 
look like a man who had something on his mind, 
and was ill at ease ?" 

The Professor shook his head. " Not a bit 
of all that," he said : ^* he looked about him, 
and ordered about him, as if he'd been a king. 
He was as fresh as a rose, and as cool as ice. 
I should say, by the face of him, he was the 
kind of chap that might have the Monument 
on his mind, and be just as airy and grand as if 
he'd never done anything but go to court in a 
gold-laced uniform. That's my opinion, Mrs. 
Sark" 

** Hard — cold — cruel — let him look to him- 
self," murmured Loys between her set teeth, 
and her eyes flashed with a dusky glitter that 
boded no good to the absent person to whom 
her words had reference. "Ever the same." 
Brum's quick ear was not quick enough to catch 
the murmured threat, but he guessed it from 
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^^ rigid fierceness of the dark young face he 
S'tinced at with sidelong scrutiny. 

" And now, missis," said Brum after a while, 
**inay I make so bold as to ask what James 
Sark, Esquire, means to be up to in this smoky 
old town ? Because, if he's going on the lay, I 
can put him up to several first-rate plants, 
and " 

**Not if I can prevent it," said Loys 
resolutely. " It shall not be my fault if he ever 
eats another morsel that has not been bought 
with honest money. I tell you that plainly, 
Professor." 

" No offence, missis," said Brum, with much 
deference : " you and he was always a cut above 
such as us. But if Jem's not too proud to shake 
hands and bear no malice, I should be glad " 

Loys Sark interrupted him with her old 
decision of manner. " No, Brum, no. Not now. 
You and Jem are best apart. The less he goes 
among those that he used to know, the better. 
He is fit for something else than crib-cracking 
and coining ; and it shan't be my fault if he 
ever has to stand in the dock again. If ever, 
when James is safe and settled in some business, 
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you take it into your head, Professor, that you 
would like to give^up the cross, and get respect- 
able employment, we shall be ready to help you, 
bearing no grudge for what's past and gone. 
But you don't get Jem's address from me." 

*' Nor I don't ask it, Mrs. Sark," said the Pro- 
fessor, in his meek way : ** I shouldn't make a 
bad use of it, if I had it, but I don't go so fur 
as to expect it to be given me. Thank you for 
kind offers, too, missis, but I'm almost afraid 
Brum's too old a dog to learn new tricks at his 
time of life. I don't mind telling you, missis, 
that I have tried it on — the honest dodge — three 
or four times in five-and-fifty year. I was on 
the square once nineteen months at a stretch. 
But either there was a till left open, and I 
couldn't keep my fingers out of it — and you've 
no notion, ma'am, what greenhorns masters are, 
or how they leave temptation in a chap's way — 
or else the police came tattling, or old chums 
found me out, and I got pointed at and turned 
out. Never mind. I am to be heard of, Mrs. 
Sark, at the Feathers^ Mill Lane, Katcliff High- 
way, if wanted. I don't lodge there, but they 
can find me. My respects to Jem, ma'am." 
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** Good-bye, Professor." 

liOys turned, and went out of the court by 
the narrow entrance that communicated with the 
noisy street outside, and as she reached the 
mouth of the passage she looked round, perhaps 
to see whether Brum were following her. 
Seeing that he was not doing so, but remained 
standing motionless on the same spot, she gave 
him an amicable nod of farewell, and tripped 
lightly away. Two minutes after she had dis- 
appeared, old Brum, with leering mouth and 
twinkling eyes, pounced, as an owl pounces on 
a mouse, upon a small scrap of paper that lay 
on the pavement. He picked it up, opened it, 
and read it with greedy curiosity. 

A crumpled, torn scrap the paper was, and it 
merely contained the words, " Street, Strand ;" 
nothing more. But Loys had droppeu it by 
accident, that was certain. It was a portion of 
some written address that might give a clue to 
her present abode ; that, too, was certain. Old 
Brum grinned cunningly as he put the paper in 
his pocket and shuflfled slowly away. 
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CHAPTER VL 

BELLE VIEW HOUSE. 

A FOUR-WHEELED cab, on the prowl for custoniy 
happened to be crawling past the entrance to 
the little oasis of rest in the brick-and-mortar 
desert where Brum and Loys Sark had held 
their conference, and, engaging this cab, Loys 
caused herself to be driven to the corner of 
Piccadilly. Being set down upon the dusty 
Piccadilly pavement, the dark-eyed young woman 
waited patiently for some little time until an 
omnibus, more than , half empty, and bearing 
the word "Clapham" in conspicuous capitals 
upon its newly-painted flanks, came clattering 
along the street. The conductor of this public 
carriage, dangling by his strap like an acrobat 
in training for the part of Mercury, was alert 
and quick to detect a passenger, and at Loys's 
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^^let nod of assent, the signal to stop was noisily 
^^Ven, the door as noisily torn open and slammed 

afterwards, and off the lengthy vehicle rattled, 

Claphamwards. 
j In that salubrious suburb, after the bridge 
. had been crossed, and the intermediate stretch 

of hot road, parching in the afternoon sun, had 
been traversed, one by one the occupants of the 
omnibus dropped off, till at length but two 
passengers remained. Loys was left the solitary 
inside passenger, while on the roof there was 
but one of the " outsides," who kept his perch 
till the horses were drawn up with a jerk before 
a semi-rural public-house, with a long water- 
trough in front of it, and the green arbours of a 
tea-garden peering over the wall hard by. The 
reins were flung down in a heap : the door was 
opened ; the Clapham omnibus declined to 
penetrate deeper into the county of Surrey. 

Loys alighted. She had never been at 
Clapham before, and the locality was unknown 
to her. She had, therefore, to inquire her way, 
and before the explanation was complete, the 
only remaining outside passenger, who was 
evidently in no need of similar topographical 
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information, had walked off at a great pace. 
Loys had caught no glimpse of this person's 
face, nor had she been particularly interested in 
taking further note of him than to observe that 
he was an active man, rather tall, rather shabby, 
and dressed in the customary black suit of 
London middle-class life — in his case^ thread- 
bare, but well brushed. He might have been a 
lecturer, or a town-traveller for some firm, or a 
newspaper reporter, or any one of fifty things 
else. He started off, however, at a slapping 
pace, and in an obvious hurry. 

'* First turn to the right, and then keep on till 
you get nearly to the Hen and Chickens ; and 
then to the left; by the new willas and up 
Pleasant Grove, and anybody will tell you 
where Belleview 'Ouse is, miss," said an affiible 
baker in answer to Mrs. Sark's questioning. 

Loys thanked the man, and followed his 
directions; but she walked slowly, with a 
thoughtful face, and lingered on the way, so 
that she was some time in ascending the low 
hill on which Belleview House stood. There it 
was at last; a big white house, staring forth 
upon the world from behind the low wall, thick 
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^t with broken glass, of a garden gay with 
yellow laburnums and Persian lilacs — a preten- 
^ous house, with an outer gate, on which a brass 
plate, polished so brightly that it seemed to 
flame in the sloping sunlight, made the eyes 
ache that looked upon it, with a porter's lodge, 
and a big clanging bell, the brass knob of which 
was as brilliant as the name-plate on the grass- 
green gate. The walls were very white, the 
roof of the bluest slate, and the chimney-cowls 
of shining zinc, of the most contorted and 
fantastic designs procurable for money. Behind 
the house was a much higher wall of the red 
brick than that which protected the garden, and 
this rampart, also incrusted with vicious-looking 
jagged pieces of broken bottle-glass, girdled in a 
gravelled Sahara of full fifty yards square. 
This Sahara, the dust and yellowness of which 
were calculated to give imaginative pupils a 
vivid idea of the Great Desert, of which it was 
a micrographic portrait, was a playground, and 
from it came that peculiar hoarse roar which is 
only to be heard at menageries during feeding 
time, or in play-hours at a school — a hollow 
inarticulate roar, rising and falling, but mono- 
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tonous, and rather calculated to inspire melan- 
choly than pleasure. 

That the self-assertive mansion was a school 
was plain enough. He who ran by Belleview 
House might read, inscribed in fat black cha- 
racters, upon a white board that overtopped 
the gate, and was flanked by a brace of marble 
cherubs, hard at work in penmanship and the 
study of the globes, the words "Belleview 
House. Select Academy for Young Gentle- 
men." The resplendent brass name-plate bore 
the words "Dr. Marsh," deeply engraved. 
Such was the house for which Mrs. Sark had 
been inquiring, and the bell of which, in answer 
to her pull, gave forth a sonorous clang. A 
light-haired young serving-man, with weak 
whiskers, a striped pantry-jacket, and an air of 
general feebleness, opened the gate. Dr. Marsh 
was at home, he said. The doctor was engaged ; 
but if the lady could wait the doctor would see 
her. Did the lady come on business, though ; 
or by appointment ? added the weak-whiskered 
young man, irresolutely. "Perhaps the lady 
was sister to one of the pupils ?" 

" I am aunt to one of the pupils," Loys 
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explained ; and on the strength of this assurance 
she was let in and inducted into a cool shadowy 
room on the ground floor, where she was 
requested to sit down and wait till the master of 
the school should be disengaged. 

So very shadowy and cool was the room in 
which Loys was now left, that, coming freshly 
as she did from the fierce glare of sunlight out 
of doors^ her eyes could distinguish nothing. 
Gradually, however, various objects b^an to 
rise, as it were, like islands out of a murky sea. 
There were globes, for instance, the brass- 
mounted stands of which began to be visible 
some seconds before the speckled greenish 
spheres that represented land and ocean, the fixed 
stars and the planetary system, dawned out of 
the darkness. There were tall bookcases, and 
tables loaded with books, and maps, and chrono- 
logical tables, and other scholastic properties. 
It was evidently an audience-chamber, where the 
parents and guardians of possible pupils had 
their interviews with the principal of the Select 
Academy. Presently, the sound of voices 
forced itself into notice, and Loys became aware 
that tibe room in which she found herself was 

VOL. II G 
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divided by folding-doors from some other apart- 
ment, that these doors were imperfectly closed, 
and that two men were holding no very friendly 
debate on the other side of the doors. The 
girl's first impulse was to rise and close the doors, 
or in some way to make known her presence 
within hearing distance ; but this honourable im- 
pulse was checked at once as she caught the 
sound of a voice that seemed familiar, though 
to whom it belonged she could not remember. 

^' I call it confoundedly unhandsome of you, 
then. Not the sort of treatment a man expects 
from his own brother !*' grumbled the voice that 
Loys thought she knew. It was a harsh and 
husky voice, as if its owner had dried up his 
tonsils with hard drinking. But for all that, 
there was the same odd similarity between its 
guttural tones and those of the oily, pompous 
voice that immediately replied to it, which we 
sometimes notice between a giant and a dwarf 
" The relationship — ahem ! to which you so im- 
portunately allude, and which I should be glad 
to forget," said the oily voice, " does not — hum 
— warrant such continual annoyance. I must 
insist that these — yes, I will say, vexatious 
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visits on your part must cease. I cannot, in 
my position, as a responsible educator of youth, 
be expected to countenance " 

" Hang your countenance, Brother Tom !* 
rudely interrupted the other; **I've let you 
alone, I'm sure, this many a day. What right 
have you to hector over me, pray Mr. Thomas ? 
Tin a member of a learned profession ; I am 
graduate of a German university ; I could take 
out my diploma to-morrow, and be a real doctor, 
not a self-made one, like you, you old humbug, 
who couldn't muster Latin enough for the 
quotations in your rascally prospectus, and who 
only dub yourself doctor to take in parents and 
guardians — eh ? — What*s that you are mutter- 
ing to yourself — give me in charge to the police ? 
Do, now, Dr. Thomas Marsh ; only try it on, 
and see if I don't give the public and the papers 
a treat, by what I can tell of the education, 
antecedents, and qualifications of the principal 
of Belleview House, Clapham ! Shall we call 
in X 42, then ?" 

*' Hush, hush ; hold your tongue I" cried 
the oily voice, much less resolute than 
before. "What have I done, to be plagued 
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in this way? You've had money of me, 
Stephen; I've got your notes-of-hand in that 
desk. — ^Waste paper; I know that very well. 
I don't make much by the school. I got 
it afloat by my own industry, after I left the — 
the licensed victualling — and no thanks to you ! 
You were always my father's favourite, and got 
good teaching and a start in life — more shame 
for you ! I can't, and I won't spare another 
sixpence ! If you've really got a chance of 

making a fortune-: But there, I don't 

believe you. You always have some cock-and- 
bull story " 

" It isn't anything of the sort, Thomas. On 

my honour You laugh, do you? It's 

true, for all that," persisted the husky voice. 
" I tell you. Brother Tom, I've got this lord — 
for he is a lord — though names shall not be 
mentioned — under my thumb, and he must 
bleed, and he shall, and freely too ! I can get 
ten thousand pounds out of him as the price of 
my silence, and if you'll only let me have this 
trifle to keep the cursed bailiffs off while I put 

the screw on, then " At this moment, a 

tapping was heard at some outer door, and the 
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voice of the weak-whiskered young serving-man 
was faintly audible. "A lady — a visitor for 
one of the young gentlemen I Where did you 
say ? Not in the front parlour ? Goodness ! 
she may have heard something — prejudice so 
easily created. — ^Will you go, Stephen, or do 
you mean to drive me mad ? There — there ! 
only do be off I" The last words in the oily 
voice were accompanied by the chink of money. 
But inimediately afterwards there was a shuf- 
fling of feet, and the oily voice was heard 
to cry : " No, no, man — not that way, for 
the world !" 

Too late I The departing visitor, in his 
hurry, had turned to the wrong door, thrown it 
open, and let in a perfect flood of light to 
illumine the dark front-parlour where Mrs. Sark 
was awaiting her audience. The recognition 
was simultaneous. — " Dr. Marsh !" — " Mrs. 
Fletcher I" The doctor and the nurse who had 
been at the bedside of the lonely child, sole heir 
and hope of Reginald, Lord Ulswater, on the 
evening of that last sad day of which Lady 
Harriet had spoken to Ruth Morgan, stood face 
to face again. By an impulse that neither 
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could resist, they uttered each the name of the 
other, and then seemed sorry to have spoken. 

^* I did not know you were — ah ! in town — 
Mrs. — yes, Fletcher, I think," stammered the 
surgeon, trying hard to assume an indifferent 
tone. 

" I am in London, sir, for a little time !" 
said Loys, in the reserved manner of one who 
answers a question, but desires no intercourse 
with the questioner. On the other hand, Mr. 
Marsh was manifestly unwilling to take the hint 
which her chilling reception implied. 

"I am glad to — yes, to see you, Mrs. 
Fletcher," he said, forcing a pale smile to flicker 
about his bony mouth. " Perhaps I might be of 
some use to you, in the way of recommendation, 
I mean, in case you are seeking a new — employ- 
ment." 

All this time he had been eyeing Loys 
inquisitively. She had been dressed as a 
servant when he had first known her ; now she 
was attired, not exactly as a lady, but still with 
so near an approach to a lady's dress, that to 
define her social grade was very diflScult. Mr. 
Marsh's mode of address, therefore, was marked 
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ty a curious mixture of condescension and 

deference, such as might suit either the young 

person in search of a place or the householder. 

Mrs. Sark bent her head, cold and silent, and 

that was all the answer she gave. The Shellton 

surgeon was about to speak again, when a stout 

man, who had for the last few moments stood 

aghast and speechless in the doorway, came 

bustling forward with a creaking tread : ^' I beg 

your pardon,'* he said to Loys, " for keeping 

you waiting. It is the fault, I assure you, of 

my stupid footman, who did not inform me till 

recently This way, sir, if you please, and 

good-morning — another time — Huggles, door ! 
excuse me !" And with these words the prin- 
cipal of Belleview House fairly pushed his male 
visitor out into the entrance-hall, and committed 
him into the custody of weak-whiskered Huggles, 
to be led to the gate. Then he came back and 
shut the door. 

^ My name is Marsh — Dr. Marsh. Your 
name, I think you said, ma'am, was — I did not 
quite catch the name," said the schoolmaster, 
rattling his watch-chain. 

" My name is Mrs. Fletcher ; I did not 
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mention it before. You remember it, I see," 
said Loys. 

The doctor tapped his fat forehead : ** I think 
so. Indeed, I am sure of it," he returned 
dubiously. *' Excuse me — ^vast responsibility 
— extensive connection — memory much tested.^ 
Let me see. Colonial ?" 

"It was from a colony that I wrote you a 
letter, Dr. Marsh, that began our correspondence 
— from Australia. About placing my little 
nephew under your charge," said Loys demurely. 
"I speak of Paul West. I have come to see 
him. He is well, sir, is he not, and happy ?" 

All this time the doctor had been watching 
Loys narrowly, with a view to ascertain whether 
she had heard or understood anything of his 
conversation with his insolvent brother which 
might damage the credit of the Select Academy. 
Satisfied that this was not the case, he breathed 
more freely,and began to slide into something 
of his usual pomposity of bearing. He was a 
stout, white, unwholesome man, such as may be 
seen by thousands behind the bars of public- 
houses, and he had beetling brows, and greasy 
black hair, brushed back from his forehead, and 
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^^^s dressed in glossy black, with a white 
^^ckcloth, and a gold cable for a watch-chain. 
All the young gentlemen at Belleview House," 
*ie said, with a wave of his hand, **are well, 
^nd, I trust, happy. If the strictest care, a 
Salubrious situation, an unlimited supply of 
wholesome viands, and the best classical and 
philosophical tuition can produce that eflfect — '- 
they certainly are happy. — Would you wish, 
madam, to see Master West ? — Huggles, here !" 
Lioys answered in the affirmative ; but when 
Huggles was gone on his mission, she began for 
the first time to look discomposed and anxious. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LADY HARRIET CHANGES HER MIND. 

The account which Chirper of the Life Guards 
had given of the breaking-up of the festive 
assemblage at St. Pagans had been in the main 
correct. A stormy scene had ensued on the 
discovery of Lord Ulswater at the feet of Flora 
Hastings — Flora Hastings, whom the polite 
world had long since regarded as the affianced 
wife of Fortunatus Morgan. It was one of 
those occasions on which the ice of social reserve 
is cracked and flawed, if not broken ; and cutting 
words were spoken, and anger, hate, and all un- 
charitableness lifted their ugly heads and hissed. 
A dreadful affair! The guests at the St. 
Pagans' picnic were well-bred personages, and 
not ill-natured beyond the average; nay, some 
of them were good-natured to a proverb, as was 
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*h.e case with Macdirk and Fitzgeorge, and 

^orrie of the healthy young ladies from the west 

^f England. But they had a horrid relish, one 

^^d all, for the excitement of a scene and a 

Scandal, and tongues were let loose on every 

^ide to tell all that their owners had heard, 

^^en, or suspected for weeks past. 

The wrathful dismay of Mrs. Hastings was 

^uite legitimate, a natural consequence of her 

simple theory of the whole duty of woman. 

She considered herself as much bound to give 

her daughter in marriage to the most eligible 

suitor, as Mr. Tappit the auctioneer deems 

himself bound to knock down a lot to the 

highest bidder. The blessing of a bishop having 

been duly given, the book duly signed in the 

vestry of St. George's, Hanover Square, and 

the breakfast chronicled by the fashionable 

intelligencer, Mrs. Hastings could have given 

her conscience a receipt in full of all demands. 

She would have turned her daughter out upon 

the great ocean of life, a finished article, a 

gilded galley fitted complete with sails of purple 

and gold, with oars and masts of the best quality, 

and a costly freight on board. If, after so 
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brilliant a launch, the Flora Morgan had come ■ 
to harm among the shoals and shallows of- 
incompatibility of temper, or even on the sharp- 
toothed reefs of the Divorce Court, no blame 
could justly lie at the door of the exemplary 
matron who had sent her forth, so well found ia 
all stores, upon her perilous voyage. 

'*You have a right to be angry with me, 
madam," was Lord Ulswater*s only reply to the 
reproaches which Mrs. Hastings launched at 
him. To do the good woman justice, she 
honestly believed that she had. Every one else 
thought so. The pestilent heresy, that in a 
marriage, the bride and bridegroom are really 
the two persons most concerned, and whose 
likings and mislikings are of the most con- 
sequence, has never been seriously recognized 
by society. To a lady of the experience and 
tact of Mrs. Hastings, self-government was as 
odious as it is to a bureaucratic minister of 
state. Everything for, and nothing by, our 
children, was a rule on which she acted with 
that undoubting directness of purpose to which 
none but women can attain. 

The Right Honourable Robert was more pro- 
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voted than he had ever been, even in the days 
of Conspiracy Bills and defections from the 
treasury majority. He could not, he said, 
trust himself to speak to Lord Ulswater, and 
rt was as well that he held to this resolve, for 
^is growls as he drove home were couched in 
Unparliamentary language. With all his morose- 
Dess, the old politician was too innately and 
habitually a gentleman often to indulge in pro- 
fane swearing. He must have been, on this 
occasion, very much vexed indeed. 

What a wretched homeward drive it must 
have been for poor Flora, guarded, surrounded, 
huddled into a carriage, and borne off very 
much as if she had been some faithless odalisque 
doomed to the sack and the sea. She was so 
bewildered, poor thing, by the shock and hurry, 
and by the whirlpool of agitation of which she 
formed the passive centre, that she could hardly 
tell what had happened. The whole affair was 
like one of those incoherent dramas that we 
witness during a nightmare. What had she 
done? Evidently, something very terrible. 
For why else was she — lately an idol and a 
model to all her young companions — suddenly 
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treated as a criminal under arrest ? The tragic 
face of Mrs. Hastings was alone sufficient to 
prove the fearful disgrace into which her daughter 
had fallen. 

Lord Ulswater had behaved well, under diffi- 
cult circumstances, if it is just to say that any 
man deserves praise for his coolness in con- 
fronting a storm that he himself has raised. 
He had shown very great anxiety to screen 
Flora from the wrath of her relatives — a good 
deal of regret for the breach of hospitality that 
seemed to be implied by this tumultuous termi- 
nation to a happy evening, and for the rest, th 
strength of a strong man who can afford not 
answer fools according to their folly. He bor 
William Morgan's petulance as we endure th 
fury of a wilful woman or a child. He 
back no hard words for the hard words that th 
jealous suitor flung in his teeth. His calmne 
almost maddened Morgan. Once the excite 
young man was really about to strike his rival 
across the face with the riding-whip in hi 
hand ; but by great good-luck, Gunnesley Fitz 
george was quick enough to wrest the whi 
away, and he and Lord Macdirk half dragged 
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^^f persuaded the new M.P. for Oakshire to 
"^^ave the spot. 

Macdirk and Fitzgeorge always declared that 
^ley had never had so troublesome a task before. 
**The little beggar" — Gunnesley Fitzgeorge 
told the story thus — "the little be^ar was 
dreadfully bloodthirsty, wanted to do Ulswater 
a mischief, and kicked over the traces to any 
extent. We told him the other man was sure to 
give him any satisfaction he asked for, and we 
assured him it would all come right in the end 
about Miss Hastings, and that the whole business 
was due to a misunderstanding that would be 
explained presently, but that for the present he 
had better be quiet. All our preaching," con- 
tinued Colonel Fitzgeorge, " was thrown away 
on Fortunatus. I know two men, Lumley and 
Dallison, who were with him at Eton, and they 
never thought him very combative ; but I sup- 
pose it's different when a poor wretch is driven 
wild with jealousy and disappointment. It wai 
his crooked sister, poor thing, that got him 
away at last; and she begged us not to lose 
sight of him till he was cool again ; and we 
went to the hotel^ and a nice piece of work we 
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had with Morgan. At last he gave up talking 
of the revenge he meant to have, and broke 
down, and began to cry — he did indeed. I quite 
pitied him. But we were afraid he would do 
himself some harm, so we got his man — a 
steady, good sort of servant that — I remember 
him valet to Lord Lovelock, before he came to 
Morgan, and I think Morgan is half afraid oT 
him — to hide his razors, and gun-case. I believe 
he went to sleep at last. I know I didnV 

There were people who asked whether this 
affair would not culminate in a duel, and whether, 
if William Morgan chose to challenge Lord 
Ulswater, the latter would give him a meeting 
in France or elsewhere. But Fiti^eorge ridi- 
culed the idea. " It isn't that Ulswater would 
refuse/' he said; "the thing is that Morgan 
won't bring the business to a fight. As the 
French say, the night gives counsel, and every 
night that goes over Morgan's head must 
bring its own share of prudent advice. What 
satisfaction is it to be shot as well as jilted? 
Carnac — his brother was alive then, and he was 
rather hard up — won a lot of our money once, 
at Windsor, pistol-shooting. He knocked the 
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coloured centre out of the ace of hearts time 
after time, double or quits, till there wasn't 
a perfect pack left in barracks, or a man to bet 
against him. He can do all those tricks well." 

Indeed, the opinion was tolerably unanimous 
against Morgan's inviting Lord Ulswater to the 
wager of battle. But no skill with the pistol or 
the small-sword could avail against women's 
tongues ; and it is probable that John Carnac, 
with all his stoical demeanour, bled inwardly 
under the verbal stabs that he received. Ruth 
Moi'gan, stung by the sight of her brother's pain, 
had said a word or two at parting that it was 
not over-pleasant to hear. Mrs. Hastings had 
been bitter as the waters of Marah ; and even 
Lady Harriet had proved exceedingly hard to 
be persuaded to view the matter in a proper 
light. 

The good old lady, indeed, was suffering for 
the sins of others, and had some reason to weep 
as she did, and to threaten to leave St. Pagans, 
as she did. The pleasant party, so rare an 
event at that desolate mansion on the cliff, had 
dissolved itself into its constituent elements, not 
much more delightfully than did that festive 
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assembly of Macbeth's at which Banquo's ghost* 
intruded its gory phantasm. Lady Harriet ha( 
had a good deal of trouble, had planned an( 
worked, and played the courteous hostess to 
knot of dandies, whom she suspected, albeit 
unjustly, of laughing at her when her venerable 
back was turned, and here was her reward ! 

There had been an odious scene at her house 
the country-side would ring with it Her frieni 
of thirty years' standing — Mrs. Hastings — ha(i— — 
gone away in anger, and that friendship was 
an end. Her young favourite, Ruth Morgan, 
was gone too, grieving and indignant. Shelltoi 
Manor, the only neighbouring mansion witl 
the inmates of which she had cared to keep u] 
anything like an intimacy, must be shut against 
her. She felt as if she could never show hei 
face again in Shellton watering-place, or at th( 
country houses round about, or anywhere but a^^ ■* 
church. She scarcely could brook to speak 
her own servants ; and as for going on with th< 
duties of a hostess, for the benefit of Chirpei 
and Company, that was out of the questioErr"^ 
altogether. 

" John," said the proud old lady, seeking hei 
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nephew in his study, where he had shut hiraself 
in as ^the abbey gates closed upon the last 
carriage, and where she found him, gloomy and 
thoughtful, resting his head upon his hand — 
** John, I have come to give over my trust. 
St. Pagans is no longer a home for me. What- 
ever arrangements you may wish to make will 
not be thwarted by me, but henceforth your 
house cannot be under my care." So far she 
had gone on in her old stately way, with erect 
head and icy formality of bearing ; but all at 
once she broke down, sobbing piteously : " O 
John — O Ulswater — how could you do it? 
How could you have the heart, my boy, to put 
my gray hairs to shame, and rob me of my 
few friends?" And the hot tears dropped fast 
from her aged eyes, poor good woman, whose 
pride and sternness were but a crust that early 
prejudice had formed around a naturally tender 
heart. 

Lord Ulswater rose up at once. " It gives 
me pain, aunt, to see you thus," he said ; " but 
if one of us two needs pity, Lady Harriet, it 
is myself. You loved my mother very dearly, 
and my poor brother — I remember how you 
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loved hira. I looked on you as on the one true 
friend who would judge me leniently and justly, 
if all the world else were to be against me. 
And now you turn from me, and harden your- 
self against me in the hour of my greatest distress 
and anxiety. It is not just ; it is not like you. 
But I must bear it with the rest." 

He said all this in a deep low voice, that 
trembled a little, but had a sad music in its 
tones. He spoke and looked like a good and 
generous man wrongfully accused; strong in 
the approval of his own heart, but hopeless of* 
contending with circumstances ; and then he sat 
himself down again, in the same dejected- 
attitude as before, and was silent. 

*' But, John " — the old lady spoke qui 
timidly, in a doubtful, hesitating way; sh 
stood gazing at her nephew, and the shadow o; 
many conflicting thoughts and emotions pass 
across her furrowed brow — ''John, I did no 
mean — I thought that you — you may be 
that I should be the last person to desert you^- 

nephew, if But pray, do speak. I want t 

explain." 

This was turning the tables with a vengeance^^- 
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John, Lord Ulswater, had the tact which seems 
rather an instinct than a result of experience, 
and without which a diplomatist might pass half 
a century over Puffendorf and Grotius, and 
never be an inch the nearer to a true apprecia- 
tion of his craft. This position of his was one 
from which it was exceedingly diflScult to escape 
without loss of credit and comfort, and yet it 
behoved him, John Carnac, to emerge from it 
with dignity and profit ; with drums beating, so 
to speak, and colours flying, and the spoils of 
victory. The line he had taken with Lady 
Harriet was assuredly the right one. She had 
expected him to speak in another tone; to 
argue, to plead, to dispute ; and if he had 
talked as weightily as Demosthenes himself, he 
would not have convinced her. No dialectic, 
however cogent and clear, could have done that. 
But there is a method of confuting even a hurt 
and angry woman, and of this Lord Ulswater 
was master. The idea that she was really 
selfish while resenting the selfishness of others — 
that her righteous displeasure was cowardly 
desertion of her kith and kin, and that she ought 
to have considered her nephew's feelings as well 
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as her own, staggered her. Selfishness — naked 
bare, undisguised selfishness — is very ugly i 
the eyes of women. When they act from meanM 
motives, they at least like to drape them, andS 
to trick them out in becoming fashion, and tov* 
call them by pretty names. Family affection__ 
stands sponsor to a number of grasping and^ 
narrow impulses ; religion to many more ; and- 
^^ proper pride" to the remainder. But th^ 
avowal of dull, sordid egotism is not often oo- 
their lips; and a glimmering perception that 
she had viewed this clandestine love afiair 
between Miss Hastings and Lord Ulswater toa 
exclusively from the standpoint of the interest of 
Lady Harriet Ashe, forced itself upon that lady. 

Lady Harriet dried her eyes, and sat down 
in a chair near her nephew. After all, the 
sight of a man's sorrow seldom fails to move a 
woman, and the oflSce of consoler suited the 
long-while mistress of St. Pagans better than 
that of denouncer. Lord Ulswater's mood was 
hardly that which became a lately-accepted lover. 

" You see/' he said moodily, when the con- 
versation had assumed a tone of friendly con- 
fidence — '* you see they will not let her break 
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^^^ word to him, if they can help it. They will 

^^ture her, poor thing, and crush her spirit if 

''*^^y can. There are moral racks and spiritual 

*^Vimbscrews — I know that well enough — and 

^^e is very gentle and sweet-tempered. I think 

-*- xnust have been mad to speak. I had better 

^ave flung myself over the cliff at once. And 

yet it is no sin to forget, for once, that money 

inakes the man, and that Morgan was able to 

make better settlements than I." 

He said this very bitterly and gloomily. He 
was not acting then. Men like John Carnac have 
this disadvantage, that neither they nor their 
enemies know precisely when they are sincere. 
They are like those card-players who supplement 
their luck with a little illicit skill, and who get 
credit for trickery even when they play honestly. 
But Lady Harriet did not suspect him. She 
had done him — so she thought — an injustice 
already, and she was anxious to make reparation. 
** Would you hold to your proposal, if you 
really made one ?" asked the old gentlewoman, 
trying to assume her usual dry stateliness. 

Lord Ulswater laughed — a harsh little laugh 
it was, that grated on the ear. 
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** You must have very much wronged Miss 
Hastings, aunt, and myself too, in your thoughts, 
if you believed that I was merely amusing 
myself. I know very well that I had no right 
to ask her to be my wife " 

" No, Ulswater, you had not : being engaged 
to Mr. Morgan, as she was you had no right to 
make love to her," interrupted the old lady, 
very frankly ; " but though you acted in- 
discreetly, at least you own it like a man. 
Perhaps Mr. Morgan will give up his claim. 
In my time there would have been a duel ; but 
fashions alter. If I could do anything " 

^ You can," said Lord Ulswater, lifting his 
head. '* No doubt Mrs. Hastings is very much 
piqued, but she is too wise, and — excuse me — 
too worldly to keep up her anger when its result 
must be injurious to her daughter's prospects. 
All I want is a fair field. Let Flora choose, 
without coercion, between Morgan and me, and 
I will abide by the decision. I want you to go 
as my envoy to Shellton Manor." 

Lady Harriet did not consent at once. Of 
course, at first, that she should pass the door of 
Mrs. Hastings' house seemed impossible ; but 
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^*^^ ended by giving a conditional promise to go. 
^^ \ras not a pleasant errand, but she was 
^^ought to look upon it as a duty, and she 
pledged herself. 

'* Above all, press for an interview — between 

'*^ Wa and myself, I mean ; Mrs. Hastings can 

^^ present if she wishes it " — such were Lord 

^Water's injunctions to his ambassadress — 

^ and try to see Flora herself. — I hear Chirper's 

^oice outside. We are forgetting our guests — 

^1 my fault. I must not neglect the people I 

invited because I have behaved like a rash fool." 

Ht is good policy, sometimes, for a sinner to be 

severe upon his own peccadilloes, and to chide 

liimself, as John Carnac well knew. 

Lady Harriet rose, and something of the 
pride of birth and station rose up within her, 
and made her back her nephew's cause as her 
own. *'Not so very foolishly, either," she said, 
in her grim way ; " the Carnacs have married 
higher than in this case. Miss Hastings would 
hardly be disgraced by becoming Lady Ulswater 
instead of Mrs. Morgan." 

"True, aunt. She would be a peeress of 
England, after all — though a poor one — if that 
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goes for anything now a days," said Lord 
Ulswater, as he opened the door of the room, 
and followed Lady Harriet towards the saloon, 
where the remaining guests at the abbey were 
collected. As he did so, there was a sparkle of 
triumph unrepressed and irrepressible in his 
eyes, a smile of triumph on his lips, a glimpse of 
which might have given to Lady Harriet a new 
insight into the disposition of her brilliant kins- 
man. But she never turned her face towards 
him as they walked along the broad corridor, the 
pavement of which had been worn by the tread 
of monastic feet in the dim past ; and long 
before they reached the drawing-room where 
such guests as were to sleep at the abbey 
awaited them, all trace of exultation had faded 
out of Lord Ulswater's handsome face. He had 
made a move in the great game of life, and stood 
to win. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MASTER PAUL. 

Lots Sark, standing among the globes, and 
books, and specimens of prize penmanship, and 
chronological charts, in Dr. Thomas Marsh's 
chamber of audience, confronted that great 
educator, for the first time, with a look of care 
and trouble. She grew pale, and her lips 
quivered, and there were tears in her eyes. 
'' You are tired, ma'am ; oblige me by taking a 
seat," said the schoolmaster, waving her to an 
arm-chair : " it is very hot." 

Loys thankfully took the proffered seat. She 
was not tired, and the heat of London could not 
very sensibly affect one who had so lately left 
the fiery climate of Australia. But old memories 
had been suddenly awakened within her, and 
these, it seemed, had power to blanch her red 
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lips and dim the brightness of her dark flashing -^ 
eyes. 

" It is very hot," repeated the schoolmaster,^^ 
with a pardonable pride in his mastery, not over— 
Belleview House, but over the aspirate, a com — 
mand only attained by severe toil, and only^^ 
preserved by incessant watchfulness. The letterr* 
h was indeed the plague of his scholastic life^ 
and it was by constant practice that he had 
succeeded in confining the rebel within bounds* 
It had not always been needful to exercise this 
care. In the licensed victualling business, an h 
more or less matters little ; but the principal of 
an educational establishment must be precise on 
such points. 

" Mrs. Marsh," he said, after a pause, " would 
have rejoiced to have welcomed to the Academy 
the parent or guardian of one of our young 
gentlemen. But Mrs. Marsh, I regret to say, 
is at present enjoying the change of air aflforded 
by a marine bathing-place in a delightful part 
of the coast of Essex. Will you allow me, in 
her absence, to offer you, Mrs. Fletcher, some 
refreshment ?" 

But Loys declined any refreshment. She 
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^s listening, eager but almost timid, for the 
^'^Slit tread of a little foot that she well knew. 
"^l^r thoughts were so busy that she could 
^^rdly give appropriate answers to the fishing 
HV^estions with which the principal of Belleview 
^ouse plied her from time to time, while 
t^uggles was absent on his errand. This 
^^utiful dark young woman, not quite lady- 
like, yet so innately elegant, so demure, and 
still with a sort of stealthy fierceness lurking 
somewhere about the corners of the brilliant 
eyes and the angles of the firm mouth, puzzled 
the self-made doctor, whose right to his doc- 
torate was as good as that of the Rev. Titus 
Gates to his Salamanca degree. He was used 
to hold converse with parents and guardians of 
the female sex ; but neither poor Miss Walkin- 
shaw, the daily governess, whose threadbare 
merinoes and carefully-mended gloves shewed 
how pinched and straitened the good drudging 
creature was who paid for her little nephew's 
schooling out of her slender earnings, nor proud 
Mrs. Figgins, who came in her own carriage 
from Bucklersbury to see her own sons, in the 
least resembled Loys. He could not make her 
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out. Was she respectable ? Was she well o 
Washer husband a merchant-captain, or a cler" 
or a colonial cattle-farmer ? All he glean e* 
from her merely told him that Mr. Fletcher \lbC 
some connection with Australia, and also wit6 
ships. She owed him nothing ; the boy's keep 
and tuition had been paid for, two quarters in 
advance. 

As for the doctor himself, Loys read him 
pretty plainly. He belonged to that interesting 
class of instructors to whom an academy is a 
commercial speculation, and who set up a school 
as they would open a shop. Knowing nothing, 
unless it were certain dark secrets of his former 
trade, as to the "stretching" of beer, the 
"fining" of wines, and the imparting of a 
peculiar pungency to Old Tom, the principal of 
Belleview House could teach nothing. But he 
could, and did, hire ushers who were more com- 
petent. His terms not being extravagantly low, 
there was no natural antagonism between the 
appetites of the young gentlemen and the 
master's pocket. Wholesome beef and mutton, 
a sufficiency of rice-pudding, an abundance of 
thick bread and butter, and no stinted supply of 
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milk and table-beer, were to be had at the 
Clapham school. The boys were not starved ; 
they were not ill-used ; they were taught some- 
thing ; they had the Sahara to play in, and a 
walk on half-holidays, and a month's vacation at 
Christmas. There are worse schools than 
Belleview House, after all. 

At last Huggles came back, accompanied by 
the pupil required — a very small pupil — a bright- 
faced, sturdy little boy, with clustering curls, and 
blue eyes that looked wonderingly about, as if to 
seek the cause of their owner's having been 
inducted thus unexpectedly into his smart 
Sunday tunic with its braid and silver buttons- 
A pretty child, frank, bold, merry, as a child 
should be. 

" Here is our little friend, Master West," said 
the principal. 

Master West stared for a moment at the 
visitor, as if he were trying to recollect where he 
had seen her before. At his age memory is 
short, and half a year is an aeon of progress; 
yet as Loys smiled, the child, with a glad cry of 
recognition, darted forward to throw his little 
arms around her neck. *' Dear Loys, dear 
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Aunt Loys !" — He knew her now, and as she ^ 
caught him to her heart, and kissed him again .j 
and again, he was all glowing and crimson with^= 
pleasure. A noble little man, youngest o 



all the alura'ni who studied at Belleview House> 
but so confident and high-spirited that he seemed- 
older than the mere baby he really was. 

It was pretty to hear the innocent boy prat- 
tling to his dear old friend come back to him, oP 
this and of that, quite forgetful of the school- 
master's presence. — How was Jem ? kind Uncle 
Jem? and had he made Paul the boat, with. 
masts and sails and all, that he had promised to 
carve and rig for him ? And there had beea 
snow, real snow that lay on the ground, one day" 
in March, soon after the little fellow's arrival at 
the school; and snow was white, and melted 
when you put it before the fire, and it was jolly 
to make snowballs, only it was so odd — the first 
touching the snow — because it jnade your fingers 
tingle so, you couldn't think. And, only fancy I 
there were no black snakes in England, and no 
cockatoos, black or white, and the boys had 
never so much as heard of a wallaby. And 
even old Diggs, the usher, a venerable man of* 
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^^e-and-twenty, could not ride, and had never 

^^n on a horse in his life. Think of that ! 

■^Ut school was jolly ; play was jolly. Most of 

tte boys were bricks. Paul didn't much like 

^^ssons, though. He had just been punished by 

^^d Diggs for teaching the boys to "cooey." 

N^one of these benighted young beings knew how 

to *^ cooey." 

^* And I insist, Master West, that you will 
^ot in future indulge yourself by repeating that 
— ^that barbaric clamour I" said the doctor 
pompously, but not with much severity in his 
^ye as he turned it upon Paul. " Mr. Diggs did 
^Shtly to reprove you for shouting in such an 
^^seemly fashion. The first time Mrs. Marsh 
*^^ard it, she was shocked, really shocked, ma'am." 
Paul put his thumb in his mouth, and looked 
^Vibiously at the doctor. 

Dr. Marsh glanced at Loys. " I will leave 
Vou to talk to our little friend, Mrs. Fletcher," 
*^^ said ; "I have duties, and important ones, to 
Attend to. I presume your only object in 
^^lling was to see your nephew — no business 
^in-angements, ahem ?" 

No. Loys thanked him. There were none, 
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So the doctor was as good as his word, and left 
her alone with the boy, with no fear lest any 
secrets of the prison-house should transpire. 
There was food enough at Belleview House, and 
beds enough, and no lack of yellow soap and 
rough towels ; and the principal's want of learn- 
ing was not likely to be complained of by so tiny 
a pupil. 

^^ I don't see any resemblance," Dr. Marsh had 
grumbled to himself, as he walked away across 
the black and white flagstones of the hall ; and 
indeed there was none between the blue-eyed, 
Saxon-looking boy with fair hair, that every 
glancing sunbeam turned to gold, and the dark, 
Spanish-featured woman who called him nephew. 
Meanwhile, Paul went prattling on about the 
voyage, the school, and the wonders of the 
London suburbs, mixing up in the oddest way 
the goats and pigs on board ship with the 
donkeys on Clapham Common, and intermitting 
a description of the black cook of the vessel, his 
fiddle, earrings, and comical performances, to 
dilate on the brown wig, false teeth, and spec- 
tacles of Old Fusby, the writing-master of Belle- 
view House. 
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** Tomlinson's papa came last Wednesday to 
^^h him away," said little Paul at last ; ** and 
"^ Omlinson is to go to a bigger school, where the 
^^J^s wear square caps with tassels to them, and 
^^wns, and surplices like clergymen, and have a 
^t^apel of their own, and are called Collegers — 
^^ Tomlinson told us. Are you come to fetch 
^e away. Aunt Loys ?" 

" No, Paul, dear, not if you are happy here, 
^Dd like being here," said Loys, laying her hand 
^^essingly on the child's curls as he stood at her 
knee. 

*' And, Aunt Loys, the boys asked me, when 
I first came, what my papa was, and I couldn't 
tell them. And they laughed at me, and made 
game of me, till I gave French, junior— he's 
liine months older than me — such a hit in the 
eye, and he began to cry, only think, like a 
great girl ! But some of the big boys said my 
papa must have been a very bad man, or he 
never would have been transported to Botany 
!Bay ; and I didn't like that." 

" Your papa was never transported — your 
papa was a gentleman — your poor papa is dead ; 
but none of their fathers were his equals !'* 
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Miul Loys impetuously, and then bit ker 
ncarlrt lip, as if angry with herself for speakii^ 
thuH. 

It wuH Htrange, but had any very keen-sighted 
iyo-w'itut88 been hidden behind the window- 
iUirtaiuH of the room, that eye-wilaiess would 
Imvi* Hi i*n reason to believe that Loys was afraid 
of tho protty l)oy that she had come to visit at 
l\w Hrhool where she herself had placed him. 
VVhi^ii ho first came in, and, recognizing her, 
H(l(ln*Hscd her as his aunt, a momentary ex- 
pn^wHlou of relief had flitted across her face. 
Whh it that she had feared the possible return 
of othor and older memories than those that had 
rijferiJUri^ to Australia and the voyage home? 
'l^hin mifliht will be. The supposititious observer 
boliind tlie window-curtains would also have 
remark(!d that there was something constrained 
and awkward even in Mrs. Sark's manner of 
fondling tlie child, who, on his part, was affec- 
tionate enough and sweet-tempered enough to 
have won the liking of even a stranger by blood. 
It was odd, but so it was. Loys, bending over 
the boy, did certainly appear to be fond of him ; 
but her attachment to him was, as it were, 
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^^sT[ie(l by a curious sort of restraint, that 
^^^ined akin to actual fear. 

5y this time little Paul had run through the 

S^tnut of a junior schoolboy's revelations — had 

spoken of what he hated and what he liked ; of 

^^Ssons, playground sports, pudding, tofiy, and 

***Viit ; of canes, black marks, and impositions ; 

^"f" holidays, ushers, sneaks, and good fellows — 

^^d for one word that Loys had uttered, he had 

^^id fifty. Suddenly he said : " Do you know, 

^Vtnt, I had such a queer dream — three times 

^"Ver the same ; and one of our boys, who is quite 

*^11, and wears high collars and knows Greek, 

^^ys dreams you have three times come true — 

^ Vich a queer dream, aunt, and it was about you." 

" About me, Paul ?" said Loys, smiling ; but 

^1:16 colour went from her cheek as she said it. 

The bov went on. ** Yes, and it wasn't about 
--Australia, or our house at Perth, or the Bush, 
^r the ship, or anything. I dreamed I was ever 
^o little, much younger than I am now, and I 
"Was in bed — a great big bed, finer than the 
doctors in the best bedroom, and with gold 
things upon it — and in a great room, very fine — 
^nd you were sitting at a table, reading a book, 
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I think, and there was a gentleman in black 
came in, and — I must have been ill, I think, for 
there were bottles and glasses of medicine, and 
You are ill, aunt !" 

For Loys was very white, and her great black 
eyes seemed to dilate as her blooming face 
suddenly grew pinched and wan. The shadow 
of a great horror was upon her. Her own 
quick, passionate nature, imaginative to a fault, 
vibrated at the sound of the child's fresh young 
voic«, as a harp rings responsive to a touch. 

" I am not ill,** she said, grasping the boy's 
shoulder hard. " Go on — you torture me — ^go 
on! 

But Paul looked at her with surprise, then 
with the half-perplexed, half-angry sorrow of 
childhood ; and presently he began to whimper. 
" You hurt me," he said, " Aunt Loys ! You 

did pinch me so. I don't love O yes, 

I do ! O y^, I do !" And the brave little 
Blue Eyes squeezed himself close to Loys Sark, 
and kissed her in honest gratitude for old 
treats, old kindness, old indulgence in far-off 
Australia, not yet faded away from a child's 
memory 
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Loys for a moment took the little boy to her 
breast, and gave him back his kisses as if she 
had been his own mother. Then she rose. " I 
must go now, dear," she said ; and she added 
that she would soon come again, and she gave 
him money, whereof any the smallest schoolboy 
knows the value as a medium of exchange for 
oranges and almond-rock. But all she did and 
all she said after that one warm hug of real 
hearty tenderness had an artificial sort of con- 
straint about it. She got away from the boy 
somehow, and, leaving the room, found Huggles 
lurking in the hall, and propitiated that weak- 
whiskered youth with half-a-crown. " No, 
thank you ; I do not want to see the doctor 
again," she said; and he bowed, as he let her 
out of the house. 

Loys, once clear of Belleview House, walked 
rapidly down the hill. 

" Ill-got gains never prosper," she murmured 
as she went ; ** and his money — could a blessing 
go with it?" And as she spoke, she set her 
strong white teeth, and all the beauty vanished 
out of her face, and only the fierceness remained. 
But a woman of her type, and at her age, has 
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the strength of habitual self-command, and she 
disciplined her features back again to their 
usual composure long before she had passed the 
blank brick walls and the hawthorn hedges, and 
was once more in the long stretch of white road, 
where the last water-cart for that day was 
leaving behind it a broad track of wet^ shining 
like the trail of a serpent in the drooping 
sunlight. 

There was a cab, a battered, mud-bespattered 
old four-wheeler, one of those veteran cabs that 
hang about the Haymarket at unholy hours, or 
that prowl wherever solvent night-birds abound^ 
which stood in front of a beer-shop at the foot of 
the hill. Loys hailed this cab, but the driver, a 
grog-blossomed old charioteer, true descendant 
of the jarvies of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, shook his head in negation. **rm 
about going home, miss," he said; and Loys 
passed on and thought no more of him. It was 
a hot afternoon, and a slack time for trade, and 
she walked for several minutes without seeing 
any species of hack-carriage or public con- 
veyance. At last an omnibus, bound for 
London proper, came rolling sleepily along; 
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^^^I'e was room enough, and to spare. Loys 
"*t^ her hand, and the omnibus stopped, 
^^Oeived her as an addition to its half-dozen 
P^55sengers, and continued its course. 

Loys, as she took her seat, noticed with an 
^^different eye that the battered cab was coming 
^^^eping along at the side of the road, and was 
^^ry near. But her own thoughts sufficed to 
'^t^ep her from paying any great attention to the 
*^^ifling events around her, and she soon forgot 
^^h and driver, and scarcely knew when the 
^Vtburban road had been exchanged for the 
^^t^wded London streets, and Charing Cross was 
S'^ined, and it was time to alight and to traverse 
**l]ie short homeward route on foot. 

Back to Cecil Street she went, and, at the 
^^rner of Cecil Street, the same battered old cab, 
^ith the same grog-blossomed driver, drew up, 
^nd the ugly head of Mr. Stephen Marsh, 
Al.K.C.S., peered forth from one of the windows, 
^nd watched her as she went, and marked the 
^^umber of the house into which she entered. — 
^ * There's what I promised you, cabby," said the 
^hellton surgeon, with a triumphant leer. " You 
^id the thing well — very neatly indeed." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE ^NVOY COMES BACK. 

One by one, or family by family, the guests at 
St. Pagans dropped off and went upon their way. 
The day following the picnic beheld the dis- 
persal of the larger portion of the visitors who 
slept under the roof of the old abbey ; and before 
twilight on the second day the last lingerers had 
departed. The incident which had interrupted 
the harmony of the fete had left behind it a 
gloom and an awkwardness which all Lord 
Ulswater's tact, all Lady Harriet's stately con- 
descension, backed by the cheery good-nature of 
Chirper and Macdirk, could not dispel. 

" He behaved very badly. I have no patience 
with him," one starched old squiress had said 
to her glum daughters and her silent husband as 
the family carriage rolled away along the down 
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road : '* the county ought not to countenance 
such conduct." And indeed there were very 
few voices uplifted in behalf of John apd Flora. 
The ethics of the country are more severe than 
the laxer morality of London, and to win a 
fiancee from her troth was held as little less . 
criminal than to tamper with the affections of 
another man's wife. Then, too, there were 
aggravating circumstances in the case. In the 
first place, Morgan was so rich that he seemed 
in some sort a British Institution, like the Funds 
or the Bank of England. People relished the 
mention of the mouth-filling sum-total of his 
enormous revenue, and gloated over the hypo- 
thesis of his being — Jews excepted — the richest 
commoner in the realm. Again, the unlucky 
scene had taken place at Lord Ulswater's own 
house, and there were plenty of people ready to 
say and swear that the picnic had been planned 
for this especial purpose. But the worst of the 
damnatory features of the case, in the eyes of 
many who discussed it, was the fact that Miss 
Hastings was the daughter of the Right Hon- 
ourable Robert Drummond Eliot Hastings, a 
member of the cabinet. This, to a majority 
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of those who talked the matter over, made what 
had been done to appear almost as a kind of 
sacrilege^ Viewed in the mildest manner, it 
was regai-ded as an affront to her Majesty's 
ministry in the person of one of its most respect- 
able components. The old simple reverence 
for a lord has been decaying ever since 
George III. and the king's friends declared war 
against the great Whig houses; and though titles 
are greedily sought for still, official power bears 
the bell over hereditary rank without it. The 
sympathies of the loudest talkers went with the 
placeman, and Lord Uls water was considered 
to have committed an oflfence which it behoved 
society to punish. 

Chirper, Macdirk, Fitzgeorge, with Sir Harry 
and the rest of the dandies, were true to their 
salt, and backed their friend's cause manfully. 
It was an ugly scrape, they admitted, and yet 
they were confident that matters would come 
right in the end. They were willing to do any- 
thing in Carnac's cause, they declared, short of 
calling on the Right Honourable Robert to con- 
vert that politician to their way of regarding the 
affair. But if Ulswater cared to shoot or 
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be shot by Morgan, supposing that young man's 
homicidal mood to last, they were willing to risk 
a year in Newgate . and the loss of com- 
missions, appointments, or deputy-lieutenancies, 
for the sake of sticking to their friend. Or if 
Lord Ulswater could persuade Miss Hastings to 
try a stolen marriage, Chirper was ready to hold 
the rope-ladder, and Lord Macdirk would not 
have refused, on a pinch, to drive the engine of 
the special train. 

But the master of St. Pagans was not sorry 
when his real friends left him with hearty hand- 
shakes and offers of help, and he was left alone. 
What could Gunnesley Fitzgeorge or Sir Harry 
do for him in such a strait as that in which he 
found himself? A single female ally was worth 
all the banded Eleusinians in this instance. 
Such an ally he had secured in Lady Harriet, 
his aunt It was late in the afternoon of the 
second day following the picnic, and only two or 
three loitering guests yet remained, people too 
insignificant to render it necessary that the 
distress of the abbey should postpone her 
mission to Shellton Manor in order to entertain 
them. That task Lord Ulswater had taken on 
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himself; and it was with a sigh of relief that he 
placed the last family party in one of the St. 
Pagans' carriages, and saw the little milk-white 
cloud of chalk-dust that the whirling wheels 
aroused lessen and vanish on the down road. 
He did not go in again, but strolled out to the 
lodge-gate, passed it, and went on with a saun- 
tering step towards a swelling mound, from 
which a still wider prospect of the green table- 
land could be obtained, and from the top of 
which he could catch the first glimpse of Lady 
Harriet's returning equipage. He was eager, 
more eager than he cared to own even to 
himself, as to the return of his ambassadress and 
the probable result of her mission. She had set 
forth early, as soon after luncheon as the 
carriage could be ordered, and it was getting 
late. The red flush in the west, and the black 
and golden bars of cloud that spanned the 
crimson of the heavens, gave token of the 
coming of night. The moment after he had 
gained the summit of the mound, and shading 
his eyes with his hand, was gazing down 
through the nearly level rays of the sinking 
sun, watchful for the expected carriage, a rust- 
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ling of some boughs near him attracted his 
attention. 

Bare and bleak as the hillock might seem, 
with its toothsome grass short-cropped by the 
active sheep of the down pastures, there was one 
tuft or clump of hazel-bushes that rose above 
the level of the crisp turf; from this clump the 
rustling proceeded. Instantly, Lord Ulswater s 
memory, tenacious of minute matters as of great 
ones, brought him back to the days of his boy- 
hood. The mound, he knew, was called Monks- 
hill — why or wherefore, the tongues that could 
have told had been hushed long ago; but by 
the broken stones that had been found in the 
hollow beneath, it was conjectured that a way- 
side chapel, or small shrine, had once stood 
upon the rising ground. Be that as it might, 
the few bushes that grew in a cluster a little 
below the summit, on the side most remote from 
the abbey, were the only shelter existing for 
miles of smooth green sward. There was a hole 
or depression in the chalk, too, in the centre of 
the hazels, and here Lord Ulswater, then a 
younger brother, with no idea of succeeding to 
the title and estates, had when a boy found a 
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hare, a poor tired-out thing, with wet sides and 
reeking fur, that had crawled into the hole as a 
last attempt to escape the dreadful hounds, and 
so lay, panting and passive. 

John Carnac, as a boy, had been of the same 
temper that belonged to him still. He was not 
scrupulous, but neither was he wantonly cruel. 
To the very last, he would step aside to avoid 
harming an insect, he who had in him the iron 
indifference to bloodshed that goes so far towards 
the composition of a conqueror. He had taken 
the hunted hare, dead-beat, and hardly able to 
look up at him, under his protection, just as 
some human suppliant may have been received 
under that of the stormy Demos of Athens, and 
the creature had lived and grown tame in the 
orchard of the home farm, half-a-dozen years 
and more. 

Now from among the bushes, cautiously 
parted by two strong hands, there protruded the 
bullet-head of Bendigo Bill. "Hist! it's me, 
my Lord," the garrotter said in a low voice that 
hardly rose above a whisper. *' I've been here 
these four hours, on the chance." 

Most certainly Lord Ulswater's meditations 
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ti^^ been thousands of miles removed from 
»^xidigo Bill and all connected with him. But 
D^ had those firm nerves, without which a great 
"^^n finds it difficult to convince others that he 

^^ great. There were times when even his 

• 

^^ner strength gave way, as a steel sword, 
Toledo trusty, bends to pressure. But, however, 
*^^ turned smiling to face this thief, as if his 
^^ily practice had been to hold conversations 
^ith gentlemen whose lower limbs were en- 
^^onced in a shallow chalk-pit, and whose 
'^^wny shoulders, fiistian-clad, and shock-heads, 
^^yped with brown cloth, edged, in spite of 
^^mmer, with fur, rose up portentous among the 
^* ^stering nut-boughs. 

** Four hours," said Lord Ulswater, " make 

^X^ a good deal of time. You are a patient 

'^llow. Suppose I had not come here ? It 

^^^s, I assure you, by the merest chance that I 

^icl so." There was this peculiarity about the 

^^^«8ter of St. Pagans, that his manner of speak- 

^^^^ to his social inferiors was quite his own ; and 

^^ had the rarest of rare merits — it set at their 

^^se those to whom he spoke. Few of us can say 

^-^Xe same. There are few more painful spectacles 

VOL. II. K 
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than that of a member of the educated, well-to- 
do^ kid-gloved class addressing an average 
specimen of the " working-man." For his very 
life, he cannot be natural. He is perhaps 
sincerely desirous to respect the feelings of his 
new acquaintance, and hence he leaves the old 
" haw-haw " manner to sons of rich sugar-bakers 
and stock-jobbers. But he cannot speak simply. 
He may have learned wisdom from the lips of 
Kingsley, professor and preacher, and in this 
case he is likely to be honestly afraid of the 
artisan, as of one mightier, and wiser, and holier 
than he, and to shew it. Or, he may possibly 
be serious-minded, in which case he will address 
the working-man in words of one and two 
syllables, speaking very slowly and distinctly, 
as to a little child ; but in hardly any instance 
will he be plain-spoken and easy of manner as 
Lord Uls water was. 

'* If you hadn't come, my Lord, I know what 
Fd ha' done," answered the man. " I've found 
out which your window is, and I'd have chucked 
up gravel, and whistled. I must' have got 
speech of you somehow." 

"Why?" asked the tall, strong, prosperous 
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g'entleman, looking smilingly into the face of 

this strange he-Dryad peeping out from among 

the hazels. In a picture-gallery where ancestral 

portraits, not of Wardour Street origin, abound, 

vire may sometimes see the same face and form 

irepeat itself along the shadowy line of many 

generations. Alberic, in plate-armour, with 

the -Lancastrian scarf over his breastplate, might 

be twin-brother to Sir Henry there, in the buff 

coat laced with silver and the white-plumed 

Bel met, just as when he rode to Worcester or 

iNaseby for Charles I. And Philip, the Mohock 

of the early Georgian reigns, as they have 

painted him in velvet and gold-lace, with 

Mechlin cravat awry and periwig disordered, 

sipping his chocolate, and practising a coup at 

piquet, while his gaudy parrot screams uncared 

for, and his jewelled sword lies on the violin by 

his side, how clearly does he reproduce the 

baron who conquered at Bosworth, and the 

baronet who died in the Gatehous'i prison ! 

John, Lord Ulswater, was a handsome like- 
ness of several of the better-looking of his race. 
There had been a young Carnac once who 
never lived to wear gold spurs, but was unhorsed 
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and butchered in some obscure battle of the 
Regent Bedford's wars against the French. 
This lad's comely, smooth face, looking out from 
under the raised visor of his steel basenet, was 
one of the ornaments of the collection of family 
pictures at St. Pagans. It was singularly like 
that of John Carnac. The same oval shape of 
the face, the same bloom on the cheek, the 
same falcon-glance in the bold blue eyes, the 
same golden sheen upon the hair, an almost 
feminine beauty united with virile strength and 
decision of character. The original of the 
portrait — a poor daub, the work, it is likely, of 
some wandering Italian painter-friar — was not 
one of the celebrities of the house. It was not 
quite certain whether he was Rowland, third 
son, or another son, whose name had become 
obliterated, somehow, on the vellum of the 
pedigree of the Sir John of the day, both ,of 
which younger scions of the House of Carnac 
were pithily recorded to have '* died in the wars. 
Pro animis oramur /" It might have been a 
curious speculation as to whether this poor 
cadet, who never lived to be knighted, or to 
marry, or to own an acre, was like the present 
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^^*d in mind as well as in body, and whether it 

^^as an ambitious and a fiery soul like that of 

^is ten-times-removed great-nephew that the 

Jrench boor's knife let out when young Carnac, 

lying helpless on the ground, was murdered for 

the sake of his harness and horse-trappings. 

At any rate, as Lord Ulswater stood looking 
on the garrotter, the man's sluggish imagination 
dimly conceived what a soldier, prize-fighter, or 
trooper of the New South Wales police, his 
aristocratic patron would have made upon 
occasion, and he did homage to him^ as some 
big brute of a fighting man-at-arms might have 
done to Richard the Lion-hearted. Bendigo 
Bill had a capacity for hero-worship that would 
have satisfied Mr. Carlyle himself, but his 
liability to impressions of this kind was strictly 
limited. To have throttled an asthmatic 
laureate or broken the bones of a feeble-bodied 
astronomer-royal, would have occasioned him no 
twinge of compunction. A man might be 
Senior Wrangler or Double First, and translate 
Tupper into Greek verse, and the Odyssey into 
English rhyme, and square the circle, and settle 
the longitude, and know all that Macaulay and 
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Darwin and Arago and Brewster ever garnered 
into their store of facts, and yet be mere 
grist to the mill whereof Bendigo Bill was the 
miller. 

But this wretch, to whom learning, and 
science, and literature were meaningless words, 
and who hardly knew that vice was vicious, or 
religion holy, could thoroughly appreciate 
physical advantages. Those which belonged in 
so eminent a degree to Lord Ulswater had 
exercised a singular fascination over his dull 
nature. So now, as he thrust his head so 
cautiously out of the leafy screen of the hazel- 
branches, he wriggled and ducked, and twisted 
himself to and fro, in a manner that presented a 
ludicrous resemblance to that of an ugly rough- 
coated dog fawning upon its master. The 
fancy suggested itself to Lord Ulswater, who 
smiled for the second time. '' What have you, 
then, to tell me, Mr. HuUer?" he said, and 
waited for the reply. 

That reply, however, was slow in coming. 
Bendigo Bill hesitated, fidgeted in his place of 
concealment, and, taking off his fur-edged cap, 
passed his thick fingers through his bristly hair. 
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"When he did speak, it was with an earnestness 
that, as it were, compelled attention. "Tell 
you what it is," said the man, plucking away, as 
the words dropped slowly from his lips, little 
pinches of fur from the trimming of his cap, as 
if his restless hands must be employed — *^I'll 
tell you as downright truth as ever come out in 
one of their adjective courts, down yonder. 
First place, your Lordship was pleased to say, 
that day in the lane, you'd took a sort of fancy 
to me. Well, I took a fancy into my own head, 
and that's this, that if you'd let me serve you, 
my Lord, I'd do it true, and stick to you like 
your dog might, and come and go as you bid 
me. There ! I ain't given to patter much, but 
what I say I mean, and there ain't another 
living man I'd say it to, except you." 

Words would fail to do justice to the 
peculiarly painful, ungracious, and reluctant way 
in which this speech was delivered. It is 
suflSciently distressing to watch an ordinary, 
rate-paying, reputable Briton returning thanks 
for some health-drinking at a public dinner. 
But, compared with Bendigo Bill, aldermen are 
glib, and county members eloquent ; and yet, the 
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ruffian spoke from his heart, and Lord TJlswater r 
knew that it was so. 

"My poor fellow," said the master of St. _ 
Pagans, *' I thank you for your evident good- — 
will. I am not so foolish as to turn my back 
on a friend, however oddly I may have picked 
him up. But what on earth has brought you 
here, my man, since I take it for granted you 
have come on business ?" 

Bendigo Bill went on plucking at the fur cap. 
" That's just it, my Lord. Business it is. 
There's them in Shellton wishes no good to you, 
in the first place." 

Lord Ulswater instantly thought of the Right^=^ 
Honourable Robert, at Shellton Manor, and^^B 
William Morgan, Esq., M.P. for Oakshire, at^:^"-^ 
the Regent Hotel, neither of whom had any^^^ 
particular reason to be fond of him, just then. — *• 
But it was absurd to suppose that the garrotter's^^ ^ 
errand could relate to cabinet ministers and 
members of parliament. 

"The tug of the thing, to me," pursuec 
Bendigo Bill, viciously maltreating the cap, 
** was, that it did seem so infernal mean for 
cove to go and split upon his own father. Il 
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^ t " — went on the ex-convict, with the air of a 

^^Talist laying down just principles — " it ain't 

^^t my father comes to much in a general way, 

^t a dad's a dad, and you can't pick and choose 

*^r yourself. Before I go any further, my 

'*-«ord, will you be so good as promise not to hurt 

^Vie old chap ?" 

" Am I to understand," said Lord Ulswater, 
• that your father lives in Shellton, and that, for 
^me reason which I am not aware of, he has a 
dislike to me ?" 

Bendigo Bill's scarred and battered counte- 
nance was eloquent with perplexity, but he did 
not speak, and Lord Ulswater, after waiting a 
moment to give him time to answer the last 
remark, resumed the conversation. "I gather 
from your looks, Mr. William," he said, in very 
much the tone he would have employed towards 
Chirper or some other intimate friend, ''that 
my guess is wide of the mark, and that I have 
not been so unfortunate as to make your parent 
into an enemy of mine. Still, your warning has 
a meaning, naturally. Is that crib — I believe 
I use the correct expression" — added Lord 
Ulswater, with a nod in the direction of the 
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abbey, to indicate of what especial dwelling he 
spoke — ** is that crib to be cracked ? or am I to 
consider that my watch and purse, and not my 
plate-chest, are the objects of some one's 
designs ?" 

The garrotter surveyed Lord Ulswater with 
much the same sort of stare as that with which 
a bull, separated from the drove, and uncertain 
of his way, frequently regards a man. He 
could just make out that his noble patron was 
laughing at him, and this was of itself enough 
to rouse the anger which all dull folks, good 
or bad, feel when they are treated with levity. 
But the instinct of suUenness was subdued in 
him by the instinct of loyalty to the man who 
had conquered him, and spared him, and tamed 
him, and after a short pause he spoke agam, 
with his eyes on the ground. 

" There's deeper games than that, my Lord," 
said Bendigo Bill; '^and I do ask you to 
believe me when I say the truth. Nobody 
wants to make white soup of the spoons at 
St. Pagans, and it isn't an old cripple like my 
dad that's going to put the hug upon your Lord- 
ship ; besides, I'd have cut such a job as that 
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uncommon short. But if you don't have a care, 
my Lord, you'll be in Queer Street very soon, 
and that's all about it" At this moment Lord 
Ulswater's quick eye discovered the carriage, 
very far off on the down road, a mere dark 
speck in the distance. It was coming on at a 
brisk pace. The dark speck grew larger and larger. 

*'What do you mean?" asked the owner of 
St Pagans; and this time there was some 
sternness in his voice. 

Bendigo Bill hesitated to speak. 

" You will oblige me by an answer !" said 
Lord Ulswater, in the tone of one who would 
hermit of no trifling with his wishes. Nearer 
md nearer the carriage came; the distant 
ound of wheels and horses' feet came faintly to 
he ear. 

** There's a chap in Shellton," the ex-convict 
^gan, with evident reluctance to tell his tale in 
his fashion, *^ that has had dealings with your 
LfOrdship. He boasts he'll very soon have you 
inder his thumb." 

" Who is he ?" asked Lord Ulswater, with no 
ipparent astonishment, his eye always fixed on 
:he approaching equipage. 
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Bendigo Bill looked up. " Will you promise, 
come what will, to do the old man no hurt ?" 

" Meaning your respectable father ?" rejoined 
Lord Ulswater, in tlie old careless tone of good- 
humoured indifference : " make yourself easy o 
that score, my friend. Your filial feelings dc 
you very great credit. I shall do nothing 
the old gentleman's detriment Whose thumtz» 
is it beneath which I am to find myself, if yoi 
will do me the favour to tell me T 

'' Dr. Marsh is his name," growled the ruffiaim 
whom the sound of the approaching wheel 
rendered very uneasy ; '* but it's a long story^ 
I ought not to be seen here, talking to you, m\ 
Lord." 

This was undeniably true. The St. Pagai*- 
carriage was drawing nearer every moment, an< 
no doubt the servants must already have caugh^*^ 
sight of Lord Ulswater's tall form standing conr:^' 
spicuously on the western side of the moun< 
although Bendigo Bill was yet concealed by hi 
green tent of boughs. 

*' Among the ruins! as soon as it is quit::^^ 
dark. You know the ruins well, I suppose, as ^ 
Shellton man born ? Well, then, be at the do^^^ 
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^ ^ the guest-house in two hours' time. Do not 
^*^ tne !" said Lord Ulswater hurriedly, and he 
^^^led away and descended the hill with a 
^^ick step, reaching the house in time to receive 
^^dy Harriet as she alighted, pale and weary, 
^^m the carriage. *' Good news, dear aunt ?" 
^^ said inquiringly, and with an eagerness that 
^^ did not care to hide. Lady Harriet looked 
harassed and worn, and years older than when 
^lie had started that day for the manor. " I 
l^ave done for you, nephew, what I never 
thought to do, and borne for your sake what I 
liever thought to endure; but you are my 
lister's son, dear, and I do not grudge it. Let 
xne sit down here, in the Tapestry Room, where 
poor Reginald died, and I will tell you all." 
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CHAPTER X. 

MAKING THE BEST OP IT. 

" You are to see her to-morrow, my dear— 
to see her to-morrow ! I am so glad, for your 
sake !" It was thus, with many tears, that kind 
old Lady Harriet had spoken, crying on her 
nephew's shoulder, and with all the ice of her 
stately coldness thawed for the time being. 
Good creatures of Lady Harriet's temperament 
always become actually grateful to those whom 
they have served, especially if their kind offices 
have cost them pain, and toil, and self-sacrifice. 
It was for this reason that the late lord had 
been so dear to the aged relative who had 
watched over his sickly infancy and melancholy 
manhood, and who had lived to close his eyes 
when he sank to sleep like a tired child. 

It is certain that in those early days, when 
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the brothers were boys together, Lady Harriet 
had been almost jealous of John's superiority to 
the feeble heir of the House of Ulswater. She 
was nettled by hearing his praises sounded by 
young and old, and provoked by the comparisons 
that were too often drawn between the brilliant 
cadet, king of all hearts, and the weakly, 
morbidly sensitive elder brother, to whom the 
law of primogeniture gave the wealth and 
honours of the family. John, too, poor as he 
was in fortune, was rich in high health and 
spirits ; one of those strong, buoyant souls that 
seem to soar above our pity, and which it is 
scarcely possible to imagine otherwise than self- 
reliant and prosperous. But now Reginald was 
dead, and the sole surviving nephew was in 
trouble, and under a cloud of anxiety and doubt, 
and the old aunt's heart warmed towards him, 
as it was in her nature. For his sake she had 
made a great holocaust of her pet foible, pride, 
and had swallowed the bitter pill of enduring 
contumely without resenting it. She had to 
give an account of her mission ; but before she 
had got beyond the barest and most formal 
exordium, the sight of her nephew's anxious 
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face overthrew her resolve, and she hastened, 
like a true woman, to reveal the climax of her 
story before the tale was told. 

It appeared that Lady Harriet Ashe, on 
arriving at Shellton Manor, was very ill received. 
Mrs. Hastings could hardly, under any provoca- 
tion, have been otherwise than poUte ; but the 
politeness of a Belgravian matron is quite con- 
sistent with the most freezing coldness or the 
most malignant hostility. To watch two well- 
bred women of the world at conversational 
sword-and-dagger play, dealing each other a 
succession of spiteful little stabs with smiling 
composure, and delighting in the wounds that 
they inflict, is an edifying spectacle, much more 
so than to see Mrs. Rourke, in vulgar rage, 
tear oflF Mrs. O'Leary's cap, or tie up a stone in 
a stocking to do battle with Mrs. Flanagan. 

But poor Lady Harriet's errand was not 
fighting one ; she had come to sound a parley 
and display the white flag, and conclude the 
best terms obtainable, and her former friend 
was as furious as a hurt tigress. Indeed, i 
must be confessed that Mrs. Hastings had mue 
to vex her. No one likes to have a projee 
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ciestroyed; no one is easily consoled for the 
overthrow of what it has cost labour and thought 
to construct. A child is no better pleased when 
some facetious grown-up friend blows down his 
many-storied house of cards, just as the roof is 
on, than is the spider whose fly-ensnaring net is 
demolished by the housemaid's broom. 

Was it reasonable to expect anything but 
malice and hatred from that Mayfair Arachne, 
wife of the Right Honourable Robert, whose 
neat web had been broken just when the biggest 
of big flies, with double-gilt wings and damasked 
armour, had been so satisfactorily secured 
between the glutinous meshes ? No temper — 
not Griselda's, for she had no daughters to 
marry to rich men — could be expected to 
endure such a trial without turning acid. Mrs. 
Hastings was in her tartest mood. 

There were so many items in the account of 
this poor lady's vexations, the guests had very 
wisely taken themselves off, foreseeing storms 
and shadow where bright social sunshine had 
prevailed. It was quite a curious coincidence, 
the need for Crashaw of the Blues to rejoin 
what he called his "wegiment," albeit the 
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rogue knew that he had two months* leave- 
unexpended, on the very same day that dear 
Dora Warburton was compelled to start for th( 
shores of the Bristol Channel, there to nurse hei 
adored grandpapa through his rheumatic attack 
Young Warburton, a moral padlock on his lips 
had gone off as escort to his sister; and th 
other visitors had also adjourned to their regi— 
nients and their grandfathers, in various shapes, 
from an imperative lawyer, who would se^ 
young Graceless at his office, willy-nilly, before 
eminent counsel should leave town for the 
Alpine Glaciers, down to the arrival at far-off 
homes of married sisters long in India, and whom. 
it was incumbent to greet as early as steam, 
power could render the meeting practicable. 

Bats run from a falling house. Mrs. Hastings 
knew that as well as she knew that two and twcr 
make four. Thev fled from Shellton Manor a& 
from St. Pagans ; but being rats of good-breed — 
ing, they bade farewell in the politest manner.^ 
and affected to be utterly unaware that the roof- 
tree was rotten or the walls tottering. And iim 
the case of the Bight Honourable Robert's 
Elizaoetljan abode, there really was no reason 
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to apprehend disaster. But family jars are not 
pleasant ceremonies whereat, as the French 
style it, to assist. Scoldings sometimes fall 
upon innocent ears, and the stranger may share 
in the bickerings of the now discordant domestic 
circle. 

Then the Right Honourable Robert, when 
things did not go smoothly, was a trying 
lusband to live with. His gout, his impatience 
of opposition, his strong sense of his own dignity, 
combined to goad him into a sort of chronic 
rage that lasted a long time. And there was 
the great disappointment itself, and the handle 
given for ill-natured gossip, and the unendurable 
derision, and mock pity, and genuine exultation 
of rival matrons distanced in the race for the 
great Morgan Stakes on the course matrimonial. 
Flora had won those stakes so well, without 
any undue jockeying of beaten competitors, with- 
out a suspicion of trickery, and had done infinite 
credit to her trainer and proprietrix. And now 
was it not heartbreaking to see the whole 
victory spoiled by the wretched break-down 
" at the finish ! 

There was Flora on her hands, tearful, sorry 
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to offend, but not penitent ; firing up, on ttie 
contrary, in defence of her lover, of that treb^ly 
odious Ulswater, whom Mrs. Hastings cotitld 
have strangled with pleasure. There ^^rss 
William Morgan, desperate, savage, miserafc^l^ 
to the limits, almost, of misery, reproaching fc*-^^ 
for not keeping better watch over his futu*-^^ 
wife. There was Ruth, piteous and sorrc^"^' 
stricken, faithfully labouring to console h^-®^ 
brother, who cared so little for her. Th^^^^ 
were the servants, the neighbours, the peo^^^^ 
who knew very well what was amiss, but beft^^® 
whom it was necessary to keep up a show o* 
calm indifference. All this was hard to bear.^ 

Then, when things are at their worst, arri^^^^ 
good Lady Harriet, intruding herself into ^0^^ 
lion's den, and only too conscious how ^^he 
white fangs gnashed, and the sharp talons w^ ^^® 
unsheathed, and the hollow roar of men gtf^ ^ 
resounded within. It was a terrible vi.-=^^*- 
Women have the dubious advantage over nr:^^" 
that they can talk and talk, and add the cu. ^^^^^ 
of Kehama to the curse ofErnulphus, and ^^7 
shocking things to one another (in elegant p^^^" 
phrasis, of course), without stirring from tt^ 
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ofa on which they sit. Two men, no matter 
^what their rank — cardinals, princes, shoeblacks 
— would fly at each other's throats before half 
the altercation could be got through that a brace 
of disputants of the gentler sex can wage to the 
bitter end, masks on to the last, and social 
varnish unbroken. 

But Lady Harriet did not fight. "Strike, 
but hear," was the pith of what she had to say. 
She dropped her weapons at the other Amazon's 
feet, so to speak, and bared her bosom to the 
sword-point, and let the griding steel have its 
will of her defenceless flesh. She did not irri- 
tate Mrs. Hastings by any ill-judged defence 
of her nephew. The criminal, metaphorically, 
came in a white shirt, with bare feet and dangling 
halter, to crave mercy. 

This almost unprecedented meekness did not 
go without its reward. After a protracted 
interview, intersected by short absences, during 
which Mrs. Hastings went to consult with her 
husband, or to speak to Flora, now relegated 
to solitary confinement in her own rooms, a sort 
of capitulation was agreed to. The high con- 
tracting parties to this treaty looked at the case 
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from widely different points of view, but the 
conclusion to which they came was not un- 
reasonable in itself. Mr. Morgan, as Flora's 
mother said, was willing still to keep his word. 
He would overlook what had occurred, and 
would marry Miss Hastings, though in that 
latter case his previous plans must be greatly 
modified. If Flora would agree, he would 
marry her, give up his new-fledged M.P.-ship 
for Oakshire, and go abroad for some years. 
A greater proof of being sincerely in earnest as 
to his love for the girl he hoped to make his 
wife could hardly be given. 

But, as Mrs. Hastings said, sighing. Flora was 
obstinate. She held out against browbeating 
and advice. Nothing could move her. Very 
sorry she professed herself for the heart-wound 
to William Morgan, and for the fickleness of 
her conduct, to all appearance. **But you 
know, mamma, I never loved him," she said. 
That position was inexpugnable. Much good 
talk, many tears, and the Right Honourable 
Robert's influence, had been found inadequate 
to the task of converting this little heretic. It 
had not been found very easy to induce her to 
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grant the discarded suitor a personal interview. 
** Why should I see him, poor fellow? we are 
both of us wretched enough as it is," the girl had 
replied to her mother's entreaties ; but she had 
yielded at last, and on this final meeting every- 
thing hinged. 

Mrs. Hastings had a considerable faith in the 
malleability of her own sex, for good or for evil, 
when, as the old song says, '* the tear is in the 
eye.** But if the worst should come to the 
worst, it would be silly to throw the helve after 
the hatchet. William Morgan was to speak 
with Miss Hastings on the following morning. 
If that interview should end in a reintegration 
of love, or, more correctly, of that sober-coloured 
variety of affection which some consider suitable 
for domestic wear and tear, all would be well, 
and Arachne would darn her web and keep her 
fly, gold-winged, lustrous. 

But if, as seemed only too probable, the 
wilful damsel should let the great prize go, why, 
then, if Lord Ulswater chose to be properly 
contrite and humble, he might call, and be per- 
mitted to make his proposals in form, with 
every prospect of becoming son-in-law to the 
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Right Honourable Robert It was a pis aller^ 
because Morgan was so rich. But it was wiser 
than allowing Miss Hastings to wear the willow 
during another year or so of blighted hopes and 
public commiseration. 

^*In short, Lady Harriet, we must do as 
others have done : we must make the best 
of a bad business," Mrs. Hastings had said, 
towards the close of the negotiations. Poor 
grim Lady Harriet had winced as she assented 
to this. We none of us like to have what old 
ladies call our belongings vilified or lightly held. 
And the besetting sin of Lord U Is water's ambas- 
sadress was pride. She was very proud — proud 
of her own race — proud of that to which her 
sister had allied herself by marriage — proud, 
too, of the precedence and privilege of the titled 
class to which she appertained. She had all 
the old ideas about the suddenly enriched, 
auriferous mushrooms whose elevation jarred 
with her antique theories of the fitness of things. 
Never had she been one of those who bowed 
the knee to the Golden Calf, incarnate in the 
person of the young Croesus of Cramlingham. 
But now she was obliged to bend her head, and 
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swallow her indignation as best she might, while 
she heard her hostess deplore the cruel fate 
that would make Flora a poor peeress instead 
of the bride of Fortunatus Morgan. 

The former friends parted with a cold kiss, 
and some semblance of their old friendship, 
which had been severely cracked, if not shattered, 
by late events. Probably they could never be 
juite on the same terms as before. Lady 
Harriet's ears were tingling still with some of 
ihe speeches that she had been forced to hear, 
and there were venomed darts in her old breast 
that rankled yet, and would rankle till time 
should cure the smart. Mrs. Hastings was 
politic, but not cordial in her share of the recon- 
ciliation that had been patched up between the 
two families. No angler, after hooking a noble 
silvery salmon of weight unprecedented, after 
struggling and giving line, and being dragged 
over sharp rocks and through pools, finds it 
easy to accept the excuses of the clumsy gillie 
who fails in gaflBng the fish, but breaks the line 
instead, and sets the plunging prisoner free. 

But an arrangement was entered into. A 
message, it had been settled, was to be sent 
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to St. Pagans, in case no reconciliation should 
ensue between those whose betrothal had been 
thus violently brought to an end. And if so. 
Lord UlswaLter would be welcome ! Well might 
the kind old aunt say, as she sank, weary and 
trembling, upon a seat in the Tapestry Koom, 
that she had done much for her nephew. So 
she had. She had made the sacrifice of her 
own pride, at the cost of a wrench to her heart- 
strings. John, Baron Ulswater, heard her story 
with great satisfaction, thanked her in appropriate 
language, and was pleased and grateful. 

Some two hours afterwards, when Lady 
Harriet, exhausted with the day's toil, had 
bidden her nephew a good-night. Lord Ulswater 
glanced up at the dark sky. " I must see 
my bandog. The human brute is waiting for 
me !" he said, and left the room. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BENDIGO BILL KEEPS VIGIL. 

A DARK, warm, stifling night it was, even on 
the lofty cliff, as Bendigo Bill, after prudently 
waiting till the shades of evening should have 
gathered with suflicient thickness to cloak his 
proceedings from impertinent scrutiny, stole out 
of his hiding-place, and made his way towards 
the ruins. Those ruins he was fairly well ac- 
quainted with, having bird-nested and scrambled 
among the ivy and the gray stones in his boy- 
hood, when the public had been permitted easier 
access to the extensive wreck of the abbey 
buildings than was the case in these latter 
days of monster excursion-trains and frequent 
travelling. 

" I'm in luck for once ; or, mayhap, 'tis my 
Lord's luck," said the garrotter softly, as he 
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slipped, with unshod feet, and carrying his 
nailed ankle-boots in his hands, into the precincts 
of St. Pagans ; and he cast a glance upwards at 
the sky, and gave a grunt of contentment, for 
the weather was propitious to his purpose. All 
that day there had been dusky masses of brass- 
coloured cloud lying piled in mountain ranges 
along the seaward horizon. Bounded and 
blurred at their edges, these great vaporous 
masses had floated in the hazy blue, now 
reddened to the tint of glowing hot copper as 
the sun's rays slanted athwart them, now heaped 
like dingy wool-packs, and presently blackening 
like the smoke from a burning town. Soon 
after sunset, a lazy air-current, too languid to 
be called a breeze, had begun to roll these cloud- 
ranges slowly down from the seaward, and to 
spread them like a heavy canopy over the 
darkened sky. It was only now and then that 
the moon shone forth through the rifts overhead, 
and after each of these glimpses, the pale light 
seemed to be swallowed up in a blackness more 
absolute than before. 

Bendigo Bill was an adept at concealment. 
His stealthy progress towards the ruins would 
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liave done credit to a savage, and, indeed, in 
this branch of useful knowledge savages had 
leen his teachers. Had he not camped out 
^ith the black fellows during a portion of his 
l)ushranging career at the antipodes, and was it 
not from these able instructors that he had 
learned to crawl like a snake, and to take 
advantage of every inequality of ground, every 
tree, rock, and shrub ; at one time to lie like a 
log in the tall grass, contented to advance by 
inches, or not at all ; at another, to creep on 
hands and feet under the shadow of the tea- 
scrub, as a wild dingo creeps towards the live 
mutton of the flock! He reached the ruins 
without giving any alarm to man or dog, 
squeezed himself close to the doorway of the 
guest-house, and waited the pleasure of his 
patrop. 

Bendigo Bill was patient. Half-an-hour, an 
hour, and more than an hour had gone by 
before he began to tire of his watch. He was 
hungry, after his long stay upon the hill-side, 
or it is probable that he would not have found 
the time heavy on his hands even then. Now% to 
men of the ex-convict's class, men who have tried 
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shepherding, bushranging, hut-keeping, and the 
other pursuits, innocent or the reverse, of 
Australian working life, there is one resource 
that never fails to supply the lack of food, society, 
and comfort; one talisman that charms away 
lowness of spirits — tobacco. With that single 
specific, the bushman sits by his fire content, 
although his last ration be consumed^ his way 
lost, his horse weary, and every water-hole in 
the river appears to be dry. Bendigo Bill now 
pulled out his pipe, filled it, kindled it, and sat 
resignedly smoking under the lee of a firagment 
of mouldering wall. 

As the man sat and smoked, he thought too 
in a sort of narrow fashion, such as became a 
person so eminently practical. Even garrotters 
think. Much brain-work, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, Mr. William HuUer eschewed ; but the 
business which had brought him to St. Pagans 
was something abnormal, and stimulated such 
thinking faculties as he was master of He 
was doing a very unusual thing — deviating 
abominably from the strict code of professional 
etiquette in which he had been trained. This 
English Thug — ^whose only difference from his 
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congener of India lay in the fact that his 
Bowhanee was Plunder pure and simple, and 
that he wisely preferred to stop just short of 
murder — was sensitive on the point of honour. 
To peach, to sell a confederate, appeared to him 
as despicable an offence as some gross betrayal 
of state secrets would appear to a zealous under- 
secretary ; and yet he was going to spoil a scheme 
of considerable promise for the sake of a white- 
fisted aristocrat, one of that very class that 
he had considered as born to be robbed. The 
truth was that Lord Ulswater had established 
over him that kind of ascendancy to which 
persons of a rough and fierce nature are not the 
least liable. As the artizans, and students, and 
schoolboys of Italy are stirred by the magic 
of Garibaldi's renown, and even babble in their 
sleep of the popular idol, the " Galibardo," who 
is to them at once hero, and saint, and crownless 
king, so this sturdy member of the dangerous 
classes did homage to the man who had con- 
quered him. Such scanty stock of romance as 
the ex-convict had within him was awakened bv 
his encounter with one whom his rugged soul 
recognized as a bom captain of men. He fek 
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rather than thought^ how glad he should be if 
"my Lord" would do something, start upon 
some venture, buckle to some enterprise, in 
which he, Bendigo Bill, could follow, trusty and 
stanch, through fire and water, if need were. 

The time went on, however ; the clock on the 
stable-turret struck the hour for the second time. 
Bendigo Bill, as he puffed at his pipe, began 
to grow almost uneasy at the awful stillness and 
solitude of such a place as that, on such a night, 
with driving clouds above, darkness around, and 
no sound but the dull deep wash of the sea 
against the boulders on the beach. Old, long- 
forgotten stories of the strange sights that bad 
been seen, and the strange sounds that had been 
heard among the ruins at St Pagans, came 
gradually back to his memory. He had never 
been, strictly speaking, a believer in those 
tales of the supernatural which are ranked as 
ghost-stories: but any incredulity on his part 
was the result of no mental culture or religious 
conviction, but simply of the fact that his 
muscles and nerves were of the toughest A 
strong man, unimaginative to a degree, was not 
a whit more likely to care for the weird legends 
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n.bout the abbey than an inductive philosopher 
might have been ; yet, as he remained in his 
Hiding-place, and as the night wind chilled his 
blood, he remembered enough of the gossip 
current in Shellton to make him wish he were 
elsewhere. 

** Confounded crazy old place !" growled 

Bendigo Bill ; " why don't they cart it away — 

adjective old rubbish that it is — no good at all 

to anybody?" This last sentence was spoken 

^ith an injured air, and in an injured tone. 

The garrotter was not very tender of such relics 

6f the past as came under his notice ; and the 

sight of the ruins at the abbey moved him to an 

honest contempt and sincere dislike, such as 

those which Atahualpa, Inca of Peru, felt for 

the copy of the Vulgate that the Spanish monk 

bade him reverence and obey — he, to whom a 

book was an ugly calf-bound parallelogram, and 

nothing else. Thus spoke Bendigo Bill, quite 

unconscious of the number of distinguished 

persons, orators, sages, tribunes of the people, 

who agreed with him that not the abbey stones 

alone, but very much more important legacies 

of the Past, robes, crowns, coronets, titles, 
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privilege, power, wealth, the sceptre, the mitre, 
the diadem, golds ticks and silver sticks, should 
be viewed as lumber, to be carted off, on the 
first convenient opportunity, to Tophet itself. 

But just as the graduate of Coldbath Fields 
University uttered this fashionable sentiment, a 
short-lived glimmer of white moonlight fell, like 
a smile on a wan suffering face, through a gap 
between the gloomy clouds as they sailed over- 
head. The ruffian started, and a curse rose to 
his lips, and died awaj' there, half-uttered, and 
the hair bristled on his head, and the heat-drops 
beaded on his brow. He gasped for breath, as 
if a heavy hand had suddenly compressed his 
heart in its vice-like clutch. The moonlight 
had but shone and vanished, like the flickering 
of a lamp that sends up its dying flame in one 
last leap before it is quenched in darkness ; but 
by that brief radiance Bendigo 'Bill had seen, or 
thought that he had seen, a black shadow, in 
the monkish garb, glide silently among the 
shattered walls : for one moment he saw the 
spectral figure, the cowl, the dark Benedictine 
robe, the girdle of rope, the tall stature that rose 
gigantic in the sickly play of the moonbeams. 
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The sandalled feet raade no noise as they trod 
the ground. The monk passed by, threatening, 
terrible, with hooded face, and arm uplifted as 
in menace, and in an instant the clouds closed 
above, and the night reigned again. The ap- 
parition was gone. Long and anxiously did the 
garrotter wait for another flicker of the moon- 
light ; none came. He wiped his hot forehead, 
and gave a sort of groan. "Saw it myself. 
Fd never have believed it, else!" he murmured 
doggedly, like one who is unwillingly convinced. 

A quick step among the broken stones and 
tufted hummocks of grass-grown earth — ^Lord 
Ulswater himself, doubtless — and immediately 
afterwards Lord Ulswater's voice reached the 
garrotter's ear. 

" You, Bill, or whatever you call yourself — 
come out of your den, my man ! How can any 
eyes but an owl's be supposed to see you by 
this light ?" It was indeed by this time so dark 
again that the two men, patrician and plebeian; 
patron and client, could scarcely distinguish 
each other's forms as they met. " Hist ! I 
thought I heard something," said Lord Uls- 
water in a subdued tone, scarcely above a 
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whisper, and he seemed to listen intently for a 
while, but presently appeared to be satisfied that 
he had been mistaken. ^^ After all," he said, 
still cautiously, but with more confidence, 
''eavesdroppers are not much to be looked for 
hereabouts. The fools of servants dare not, for 
their very lives, stir out among these old stones 
after dark, for fear of bogies, I believe." 

*' Hush, my Lord ! don't talk so, begging 
your pardon !" exclaimed Bendigo Bill, laying 
his hand upon the sleeve of his noble employer. 
'' I have seen It — seen it not ten minutes since." 

** Seen what ?" asked Lord Ulswater impa- 
tiently. 

" It — the ghost of the old monk — they always 
did say it walked — but I saw it, as I see you 
now," said Bendigo Bill, again wiping his fore- 
head, and speaking with an evident effort, and a 
furtive glance over his shoulder, as though he 
more than half expected to see the Thing creep- 
ing up behind him. By this time the moon 
had again peeped out, and for a longer interval 
than before ; and Lord Ulswater, with the white 
light full upon him, could mark how pale and 
ghastly the garrotter looked. 
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** Nonsense, Bill. A stout-hearted fellow 
Xike you should be above putting faith in these 
CDld-women's tales," said the ex-convict's new 
2)atron, in a cheery, goodnatured voice, " Moon- 
light plays strange tricks with the eyes, you 
inow, and you have grown fanciful. — Take a 
pull at this ;" giving a little silver hunting-flask 
into the ruffian's trembling hand — "and you 
<3aii have the bottle for a keepsake, if you choose. 
Drink, and be a man !" Bendigo Bill drank 
the brandy, and felt greatly the better for it, 
liis fears of the supernatural world vanishing like 
a ghost at cockcrow. " Now," said Lord Uls- 
water, "if your nerves are steady again, I wish 
to be told the truth about this affair of our 
friends at Shellton ; and I have the pleasure to 
repeat my assurance that no harm shall come to 
your worthy father, who is, I gather from you, 
one of my ill-wishers. Who is he, in the first 
place ?" 

*' His name's Ben Huller, and he's on the 

parish," answered Bendigo Bill, with that re- 

. luctance which seems innate in the Englishman 

of any grade when a confession of poverty is to 

be got through. "Not a common pauper, 
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though. The old beggar is a bit of a scholar, 
and gets round the guardians. They've made 
him deputy-porter, and he was deputy-wards- 
nian to the sick, and had the care of the dead- 
house at Shellton workhouse, and that was how 
Dr. Marsh came to deal with him." 

"Go on," said Lord Ulswater smoothly — 
*^ go on, I do not see, as yet, what your 
father's official duties, and his dealings with 
Dr. Marsh, can have to do with me and my 
interests." 

Bendigo Bill strained his eyes in vain to catch 
a glimpse of his patron's face ; it was too dark, 
for that, but had it been more possible to discern 
features than was the case, no betraying signs 
of emotion would have been visible on the hand- 
some face confronting the ex-convict. '* As 
having the care of the dead-house," pursued 
Bendigo Bill, '*he was able — for money — to 
bear a helping hand on a certain day, years ago 

now My Lord," burst out the man, with 

sudden energy, " I want to stick to you through 
the whole of this ugly job. Mind, I don't ask 
your secrets. I don't exactly know, or care to 
know, what you've been up to — but you're in 
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cianger, if ever a great gentleman of your sort 
^ver was • in danger. It's a hanging touch — 
that's all — ^by what Marsh and my father said in 
my hearing — though I have heard tell lords Uke 
you have a right to have their heads chopped off 
— ^but death, anyway — and they say now they 
can prove it." 

**A hanging touch!" Lord Ulswater's lip 
writhed as he repeated the hateful words. 
^ You have a curt, succinct way of putting the 
matter, my friend, which is very convincing. — 
So your excellent parent, and that disreputable 
practitioner, Mr. Marsh, mean to bring me to 
the gallows, do they ? May I ask Why, and 
may I ask How ?" 

Bendigo Bill crushed his pipe, which had 
fallen to the ground, beneath his heel, as he 
rejoined, almost apologetically : *' Well, you see, 
my Lord, my old dad's a poor man — he's no 
spite against you ; it's all for the sake of a hand- 
ful of shiners. Marsh, the doctor, hxis a spite 
against you. He says he's a superior man, and 
you've been the ruin of his hopes. Besides, he 
expects to get a fortune by this." 

*' A fortune I I fear he will be disappointed. 
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But I do not quite catch the meaning of what 
you say, as yet," said Lord Ulswater, in the 
same low but clear voice in which he had spoken 
throughout. 

Bendigo Bill shuflfled considerably with his 
feet, and seemed to ponder his reply. At last 
he said, with manifest reluctance : '* My Lord, 
begging pardon for oflFence, which none is meant, 
the game you've been up to — so the doctor says 
— is murder." 

" Murder !" Lord Ulswater had not wished 
to repeat the dreadful word, but it dropped from 
his lips involuntarily, like an echo of what his 
ruffianly companion had said. That hideous 
name for a hideous deed aroused the sullen 
echoes, in very truth, of the ruinous guest-house, 
as if it had raised a ghost, and the hollow sound 
came back with melancholy reiteration to the 
speaker's ear. Murder! A strange, wild, 
utterly improbable accusation, surely, to be 
coupled with the name of gallant, winning, 
frank-eyed John, Baron Ulswater. A long 
dreary pause ensued. 

'' Murder is a very serious crime, no doubt," 
said Lord Ulswater, breaking the silence ; " and 
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^et I hardly see how a fortune is to be gained 
by taxing me with such an offence. Hush- 
money, indeed " 

^' No, my Lord," interrupted Bendigo Bill 
in a very decided tone; *'not that. Marsh 
says he's tried your Lordship, and could not get 
you to bleed freely — them was his own words. 
He hopes to get paid by those to whom the 
estates would go after you." — Instantly there 
flashed upon the listener s mind the memory of 
those Carnacs, far away among the Gloucester- 
shire wolds, who were heirs-at-law to the lands, 
though not to the title — a plain squire's family, 
whose last intercourse with the ennobled senior 
branch of the House had been held somewhere 
about the time of Wyatt's rebellion. They 
were mentioned in the old entail, though, made 
by that Lord Ulswater who had followed King 
Charles to Bruges, and who had desired to 
preserve the property to the race of Carnac, 
and the entail had never been cut off. — " And," 
went on Bendigo Bill, " they've got evidence. 
They wanted me, as I'm an old hand, to slip 
into the abbey some night, and rummage among 
your Lordship's papers, that Marsh says you 
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keep in an old cabinet, with a gilt-brass sort of 
plating over the drawers, in the Blue Boom, 
looking south." 

Lord Ulswater laughed. *^Mr. Marsh has 
a good memory," he said; *'but there is no 
scrap of writing in that cabinet that might not 
be printed and published in the London news- 
papers. Only fools keep dangerous letters. — 
Anything else ?" 

" Yes," answered the man, in a lower and 
more cautious tone — *' yes. And mind, my 
Lord, I speak for your good. Marsh has come 
back from London quite joyful, and bragging of 
his cleverness in having found out the address 
of some woman who would make a witness 
against your Lordship ; and now he says he has 
you under his thumb." 

"What woman?" exclaimed Lord Ulswater, 
with a sudden raising of the voice that was 
almost a cry of pain — " what woman ?" 

" Name of Fletcher," said the ex-convict in 
reply. — " Why, my Lord, are you ill ?" For 
the moon had broken through the wrack of 
clouds again, and the ghastly pallor of Lord 
Ulswater s fair face was something terrible to 
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^^e, now that the lips were tightly drawn back 
^O as to show the white teeth, and that the eyes 
Reined starting from their sockets. The ex- 
pression of the whole countenance was as that of 
One who sees a spectre rise before him, or of 
One who bears some physical torture so intense 
as to wring every nerve with the fierce thrill of 
bitter anguish. 

Not one word did Lord Ulswater speak until 
the moonbeams had been swallowed up again by 
the black clouds, and then he resumed the 
conversation in a voice quivering with the 
emotion he no more cared to dissemble : " Do 
you know this person's address ?" 

" No ; but I could find it out, very likely," 
answered the garrotter. 

**Good. — Now let us be practical. Get me 
the address, and I'll give you two hundred 
pounds. Help me afterwards in what remains 
to be done, without asking questions, and with- 
out flinching, and I will give you five thousand, 
and get you safely ofi* to America at the end of 
it. That one job shall make a man of you for 
life." 

"Five thousand pounds! that is a heap of 
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money," said Bill very slowly, in answer io 
Lord Ulswater's last speech — " a heap of mon^y. 
I belonged to a gang once that broke int(» a 
lone station in New South Wales, where th^^re 
was money said to be hid, and nobody to t»^3ce 

care of it but the old farmer and his wife ^H 

the hands being stampeded off to the diggings at 
Flush Creek. I'd no share myself in hestr^S 
out the old folks' brains, when they would :n't 
give up the tin ; but it was done, and the goM 
found. Our captain and two of our mates ^^^ 
hung for that, down at Burnt Flats Courthoase, 
and I was sent to the chain-gang. If ther'^s 

any other way " 

** There is none," interrupted Lord Ulswat^'^^? 
rather hissing out the words than speaking th^ ^* 
** Idiot, chicken-hearted dolt that you are ! ^ 
what purpose is it to tell me your stories ^* 
braining wretched misers for the sake of a p^^^^^^^ew 
sovereigns tied up in a stocking, and then dri^*^*^' 
ing yourselves blind drunk in some grog-st^*^^ 
at the roadside, and tattling of the bloody d^^^" 
— as your thick-skulled comrades did, no do^^^^ 
— I know what happened as well as if I bt^d 
been there — till the troopers got wind of tie 
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business. This is another affair. I am your 
captain, now, William Huller, and a better one 
than the booby who got his worthless neck 
squeezed, and se^ve him right, at Burnt Flats 
Courthouse. Listen ! Not to-morrow, but on 
the following night, at the same hour, be 
here, and I will meet you. By that time you 
must be acquainted with the address of this Mrs. 
Fletcher — do you hear ? After that, I shall 
know what steps to take. For Marsh, I care 
nothing. But if that woman has really deceived 
me — if she is indeed in England, and in London, 
why, then " 

^* Yes, my Lord ?" said Bill, eagerly. 

** Why, then," continued Lord Ulswater, with 
a light laugh, "it is her life or mine. — Be 
punctual. And now, good-night to you." 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

WILLIAM morgan's LAST VISIT 

" I AM very sorry," said Miss Hastings, lookiDg 
down at the ground. 

The person addressed broke out fiercely iu 
reply : " You are very sorry ! You have 
done rae a very great, grievous, and bitter 
wrong, Flora Hastings. You have taken my 
very life, and hope, and strength away from me, 
and I care for nothing now, since I have be«i 
deceived in you, that I loved very dearly — 
better than you deserved to be loved — and now 
I am thrown away like an old glove, and given 
up, and you are very sorry. Sorry !" William 
Morgan sneered very bitterly as he repeated 
this last word. 

^'What can I say?" exclaimed poor Flora, 
almost imploringly. 
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They two were alone together in the morning 
room, the walls of which were hung with a gray 
French paper, on which there was a pattern, 
sprigs of flowers, in gold and pink, very small 
and unobtrusive. Fortunatus Morgan will very 
likely remember the pattern of that paper, and 
the flowery scroll-work of the Toumay carpet, 
and the exact position of the fiirniture, to his 
dying day, with that strange mechanical recol- 
lection which we have of the minutest features 
of a spot where we have suffered one of those 
great pains that only come once or twice in a 
Ufe. 

Flora had been crying: the bright drops 
clung yet to the lashes that fringed her blue 
eyes as she looked meekly down, as a sinner 
should. But there was no yielding in her 
attitude or in her heart. If Mrs. Hastings had 
fancied, as she very possibly did, that perhaps a 
forlorn-hope might exist of William Morgan's 
winning back his promised wife in that last 
interview, it was tolerably evident that she was 
doomed to disappointment. Flora was really 
and truly weeping because she had been 
sincerely sorry for the suffering she had inflicted 
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on the man whom she had never loved, for the 
sake of the man whom she did love. 

As for William Morgan, his face, pale with 
sleeplessness, livid with anger, was not good to 
look upon. It was not in human nature that he 
should philosophically accept his own dismissal, 
vice Lord Ulswater promoted. He had a right 
to be angry, and he had certainly used, and 
perhaps abused, that right. He had said sundry 
savage things, whereof the sample quoted above 
was but a mild specimen, and his looks, and his 
manner, and the tone of his voice had added 
gall to bitterness. He was making himself 
peculiarly disagreeable, as it was his privilege 
to do. 

"What can I do?" asked Flora, rather of 
herself than of him, as we all sometimes take 
counsel of ourselves as to what we are to do 
when things are at a dead-lock. 

William Morgan pounced upon the oppor- 
tunity as an owl swoops upon a mouse. " What 
can you do?" he said vehemently. "That 
rests with yourself, not with me. But since 
you ask, I will tell you. Tou can be honest; 
you can keep your word to me; you can be 
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fkithful to your pledged engagement, and to the 
tnan whom you accepted, before the world, as 
your future husband. This is what you can do, 
Miss Hastings." 

Flora shook her head, and there were tears 
glistening, for the second time, on her soft 
cheek. " That is impossible !" she said — " quite 
impossible ! I beg your forgiveness with all my 
heart, and very humbly, I am sure. I would 
■ask it on my knees, if that would move you 
to grant it to me. But what you say can 
never be." 

** Why not?" demanded William Morgan, in 
a tone that might have been called threatening, 
and he clenched his hand as he spoke until the 

nails were buried in the flesh. 

Silence. No answer came to the rude 

question, and it was repeated, still more rudely. 

"Why not? I have a right to know." 

Flora looked up, wistfully, in her suitor's 

angry face. Her own eyes swam with tears. 

" Spare me this !" she said faintly ; but there 

was no relenting in Fortunatus Morgan just then. 
" I have a right to know, from your own lips, 

the shameful truth," he said grimly — " a right 

VOL. II. N 
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to hear from yourself, and not merely at second- 
hand, why you have chosen to break faith with 
me. 

The girl turned to bay. She lifted her tear- 
stained face, and fronted him boldly, and there 
was a sudden sparkle of awakening spirit in her 
eye. " You will not spare me," she said reso- 
lutely ; " but I have tried to avoid giving you 
unnecessary pain. I love another man. I 
cannot break my word, given to him." 

*' Why can you not treat him as you treated, 
me?" exclaimed Morgan, with quivering li] 
and a spot of hectic red burning on his pah 
cheek. 

" Because I do love him," answered the girl^"*^' 
simply. 

The new member for Oakshire turned on his^^ -^ 
heel with a savage snarl. "Jilt!" he said — 
" fickle, heartless jilt !" The words were flung 
in the face of the courted and flattered belle ol 
a London season as a stone might have been 
hurled at an idol. 

The hot flush of indignation crimsoned 
Flora's cheek. " You are ill-bred, Mr. Morgan, 
as well as unjust," she said. " Heartless I was 
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once, no doubt, but that was when I was base 
enough to accept your proposal. I shall not 
incur the imputation of heartlessness a second 
time." 

Miss Hastings was moving towards the door, 
when the sight of the despair that was written 
on Morgan's ashen white face stopped and 
softened her. Women do not like to see a man 
suflfer. It seems sometimes as if they regarded 
pain as a particular appanage of their own sex ; 
but be this as it may, they certainly sympathise 
with a man's grief when they can understand 
the cause of it ; not the less so, possibly, when, 
as in this case, the sorrow and agony, the 
wrench, and smart, and sting, imply a compli- 
ment to the cause of so much torment. Flora 
turned back, hesitating, and Fortunatus Morgan 
saw and mistook her hesitation and its purport. 
In a moment he was beside her, and had her 
hand grasped between both of his. He gazed at 
her with eager eyes, bright with the light of 
hope. ^' Flora, dear Flora, you cannot, at the 
last, bring yourself to do this cruel thing — to be 
false to me. Let all be forgotten, and let us be 
to each other as if this misery had never been !" 
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She to whom William Morgan spoke trembled 
very much, and changed colour. It was piteous 
to hear this appeal, and to be obliged to answer 
it with the cold, hard monosyllable, No. It 
was sad to see the light of fresh joy and expec- 
tation shining in the young man's haggard eyes, 
and to have to quench it. But though she 
shrank from doing this, it was with no change 
of purpose, but merely as a young surgeon, 
unsteeled by habit, shrinks from cutting deep 
into the sentient flesh of the living fellow- 
creature that lies waiting for tlie plunge of the 
knife. Still he mistook her silence, and went 
on, hurriedly, in broken words, to talk of his 
own past wretchedness, to assure her of his for- 
giveness, to build up cloud-castles for the happy 
future. She felt that this must be stopped, 
but ah ! what a pang did it cost her to speak 
out too clearly for any misunderstanding to 
endure ! 

" It cannot be as you say." She uttered the 
words feebly, but with a great eflfort. "I will 
be your friend, your sister, if you will let me, 
but not your wife. I belong to Lord Ulswater. 
I am grieved to give you this pain." But here 
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William Morgan flung away her hand, which 
till now he had held tightly between his own, 
and with a curse, horrible to hear from the lips 
of any man, but doubly horrible when coming 
from this cold, prim favourite of fortune, turned 
away, and hid his face. A minute, two 
minutes, three minutes, went drawing by, every 
second duly measured and recorded by the 
ticking of the pretty Paris clock on the mantel- 
piece. Those three minutes, to the man stand- 
ing there with his face hWden in his hands, 
clenching his teeth hard to keep down the sobs 
that sought to betray the sorrow within him, 
were three very long minutes indeed. 

Flora, looking on the suitor she had discarded, 
stood silent and embarrassed. To pity him and 
to pardon his violence, that was an easy task ; 
but to say a single word that should not make 
matters worse, that was less easy. It was one 
of those cases in which the wisest policy is a 
masterly inaction. After a long pause, Morgan 
uncovered his ghastly face, and, with his right 
hand closed as if it grasped some imaginary 
weapon, took three or four quick strides through 
the room, turned, and walked back to the place 
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where Miss Hastings stood. " I have been 
rude," he said, in a low, stamnaering tone, like 
that of a child that recites a lesson half learned 
— *'very rude, and I beg you to forgive me. 
I shall not annoy or trouble you any more. It 
is over now, my dream, and I must live on 
alone." 

"I hope, indeed I do, that you will be 
happy," said Flora earnestly — " that you will 
really forgive me from your heart, and forget 
me ; and that when you find some one more 
fitted to be your wife than I, you " 

He interrupted her by a low, half-articu- 
late utterance of mingled wrath and suffering, 
and his lips actually writhed as they shaped 
themselves into a smile such as it was sad to 
see. 

"Let us avoid commonplace talk of that 
sort," he said roughly ; " mawkish platitudes are 
thrown away in such a case as this." He 
turned upon his heel as he spoke, and again 
paced the room, repeating the same action with 
his closed right hand, as if it grasped a dagger 
that he was about to plunge into some hated 
heart. Miss Hastings stood embarrassed, eye- 
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oig him with pity, not quite, perhaps, unmixed 
i^ith fear. Fear! It seemed so strange, so 
ridiculous, to connect the idea of fear with 
William Morgan ! No one, unless it were 
his sister Ruth, whom her great love for him 
aod need of his continued affection had 
rendered timid, had ever entertained any ap- 
prehensions of what the Croesus of Cramling- 
liain might do. He had been but a milksop, boy 
and man.. The very servants, agents, and 
hangers-on, of whom he had so many, and 
whose bread depended on his caprice, were not 
afraid of him. The small boys who were his 
fegs at Eton had cared no more for him than 
the Ironsides of Oliver Cromwell cared for his 
meek Highness, My Lord Protector, Richard. 
There are some men who naturally inspire a 
certain amount of terror even in those over 
whom they have no authority, just as there are 
others who might have the pomp and pride of 
power, the purple, the fasces, the lictors, and yet 
scare nobody — lambs in lions' hides. The Right 
Honourable Robert was a type of one of these 
classes ; the M.P. for Oakshire of the other. 
All was changed in him now — in this tame 
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inheritor of the wealth that a strong hand had 
clutched — in this poor prig, whose religion it 
was to be a gentleman, according to his narrow 
standard of what a gentleman should be. The 
great alchemy of pain made him, for the 
moment, another man. Flora Hastings, as she 
saw him now, pacing the room with hasty and 
uneven strides, pale, furious, haggard, with his 
fingers working as if they closed upon the haft of 
a poniard, felt some fear mingling with her 
womanly pity. What might he not do that 
was harmful, to his wretched self or to others, 
unless this desperate mood should burn itself 
out ? The very rudeness and abruptness of his 
speech was doubly startling from one who had 
been the incarnate genius of commonplace, but 
who revolted against commonplace now, in his 
sufiering and his despair. William Morgan, 
thus lashed by the Furies, was not good to look 
upon. He was in that fever of the blood and 
restless rage of the mind in which great 
crimes are done. The ruthless deeds that are 
chronicled in the records of our assize courts are 
not seldom prompted by jealous frenzy an^ 
spite, such as those which stung him. But 
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these are the work of untaught or half-educated 
men, not of those who have gone through the 
steady discipline and long training which had 
fallen to the lot of the owner of Craralingham 
and the new knight of the shire. It is not too 
much to say that it was his education which 
saved William Morgan from doing some act of 
violent despair ; and it may well be that Flora 
never knew how very near to death she, in her 
youth, and health, and bloom of beauty, had 
been on that day. 

He went, at last, with scanty leave-taking, 
refusing to touch the hand which the girl held 
out to him in sign of reconciliation, closing the 
door with a hasty slam that echoed through the 
house, and crossing the entrance-hall with a 
hurrying step. In the hall he met Mrs. 
Hastings, and she would have detained him, 
but he passed her without a word, and went 
out, making his way towards the outer gate. 
Mrs. Hastings, from a window that overlooked 
the grounds, saw the young man, sullen and 
ghastly of mien, pass on towards the road, his 
hat pulled down over his brow ; and the reck- 
less misery of his whole aspect moved her some- 
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what to compassion for him as well as for her 
own disappointment, 

** It is all over now, mamma," said Flora 
softly ; *' he will come no more." 

Mrs. Hastings gave a little sigh. '*Ah! 
well," she said, reluctantly acknowledging the 
truth, "I suppose then when Lord Ulswater 
calls, he must be let in." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MR. MAESH. ON THE WAR-PATH. 

* I'll be even with my Lord, yet," snarled Mr. 
Stephen Marsh of Shellton-on-Sea, M.R.C.S., 
"^ind general practitioner. " Proud as he is, and 
^eep as he is, and daring as he is, we'll cry quits 
presently." With which words he turned sharply 
round, and resumed his occupation of pacing to 
and fro^ to the full extent of the brick platform, 
of the little Shellton railway station. The ill- 
conditioned surgeon had a small black bag with 
him ; he and his bag had arrived in the jingling 
red-and-green railway omnibus^ and he had twice 
tapped at the closed shutter of the booking-office 
window, on the up-side of the line, where, as 
yet, tickets for London were not procurable. 

Mr. Marsh was going to London, and the fact 
that he had chosen to burden himself with such 
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slender baggage as he had brought with hi md, 
showed that his return within the compass of 
a day was matter of uncertainty. He y%r^ 
going to London, and the errand on which le 
was bound was of no trifling moment, as mi^lt 
be inferred, not only by the deep lines ^f 
thought that seamed his frowning forehead, 1^*^^ 
also by the very unusual fact that he ^^^^ 
entirely sober. When had he been sol>^r 
before? Years, as likely as not, had elaps^^d 
since the doctor's bemuddled brains had be^^ 
quite clear from the cobwebs of strong liquet ^' 
for he was a dram-drinker, one of those unf(^ ^' 
tunate persons who keep their unsteady nerv-^^ 
always excited by alcohol, and it was rare^^y 
that his naturally keen wits were clear from th^^^ 
mists of aqua-vitae. But he was sober ndw. 

A dangerous man ! there was a red light 
his dark eyes, deep-set in their bony caviti< 
beneath his beetling brows, that boded no gc 
His mouth was naturally a firm one; an ^ 
though the lips of no habitual drunkard ca ^ 
express a resolute will so well as those of -^ 
temperate man, Mr. Marsh's lips were tightened 
over his pointed white teeth in a manner whicl^ 
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shewed that their owner meant mischief. The 
^ery neatness of the sui^eon's dress, to the eyes 
of any one familiar with the slovenly style of 
his usual attire, had in it something ominous. 
A dangerous man, no doubt ; and at the same 
time, to judge by the shrewdness of his face, and 
the height of his forehead, a man who might 
have made his mark in the world, and won 
honest fame, had he not been the besotted slave 
of vanity and drink. 

" ril be even with my Lord, yet." He uttered 
the words low, but distinctly, with a sort of hiss 
like that of a snake. He ground out the words, 
as it were, in a sort of cadence, by the help of 
his measured tread ; and the dull, regular clank 
of his iron-shod heel upon the brick pavement 
seemed to repeat the threat that his thin-lipped 
mouth shaped silently : '* I'll be even with my 
Lord, yet." Decidedly a dangerous man. One 
could fancy lean, vindictive Cassio even such as 
he. Damiens and Ravaillac would have been 
kindred spirits to that gaunt, intelligent, spiteful 
apothecary. There are men to whom knowledge 
is a saving talisman ; William Morgan was one 
of these. There are others who^ like the 
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Trebizond bees of which D'Herbelot prosed an id 

Moore sang, extract poison from the bloomsns 
that yield sweet honey to the tenants of oth^a^r 

hives; Stephen Marsh was one of these a 

dangerous, desperate man — an embodied Env^^. 
There were a good many passengers boumaic/ 
for London on that day. The two porters «f 
the tiny station were overworked. Many ^ 
these above-mentioned passengers were indeed 
four-footed creatures, with brindled hides, sxmA 
curved horns, and cloven hoofs, looking wond^ T" 
ingly down from the sides of their crowded 
vans, and lowing disconsolate regrets for tfc^^ 
green pastures for ever left behind. The^*® 
had been a great cattle fair at a neighboiB^ ^' 
ing town, and a drove of oxen had come ia "^ 
Shellton to be forwarded at the heels of tB^^ 
iron horse to London. Besides the cattle, air^^ 
the rough men, infinitely more brutal than t^^^ 
large-eyed, submissive creatures whom th^sy 
governed with goad and ash-plant, there wer^ * 
good many candidates for places in the trai ^• 
Some settling-day in the City had come rouiE^; 
and a surprising number of the visitors at tb^ 
watering-place were more or less concernec/ 
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therewith, and had to travel up accordingly. 
The crowd on the brick platform made the 
station resemble a French station, where trains 
are few and passengers many, rather than an 
English one, where small diplomacy is required 
to secure a compartment to one's self 

There was one especial heap of luggage on the 
platform, a pile of trunks, hat-boxes, and so forth, 
of very superior make, glossy, brass-mounted, 
with nameplate, and lock, and waterproof cover 
to every box and case, very much better of 
their kind than may be seen in general. This 
luggage was watched ar^d guarded, in a con- 
descending but vigilant manner, by a person in 
black, so sleek and so respectable that he could 
be nothing else than a body-servant. 

Mr. Marsh, impatiently walking up and down, 
had enough curiosity left in him to snatch a 
glance at the highly-burnished nameplate on one 
of these well-protected trunks. "William 
Morgan, Esq.," said the surgeon sneeringly; 
'*he, too, must be uncommonly fond of my 
Lord, I am sure. He has reason to be, has 
William Morgan, Esq." This he said audibly 
enough, but not till he was out of the immediate 
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presence of the tall and elegant valet, once 
body-servant to Lord Lovelock — a nobleman 
whose biography may be foimd episodically 
related in old numbers of the defunct Satirist — 
but who now deigned to call the parvenu 
proprietor of Cramlingham his master. Mr. 
Marsh knew all about William Morgan. Every- 
body always does know all about those over-rich 
fellow-creatures who are aggravating enough to 
pay income-tax on a hundred thousand pounds 
a year. The jilting of Fortunatus Moi^an had 
given zest to the homely muCBns and water- 
cresses at many a lodging-house tea-table in 
Shellton, and it had been some small satisfaction 
to the insolvent surgeon to know that a mighty 
man of wealth was even more miserable than he. 
"William Morgan, Esq.! His sweetheart 
showed him the door — so they say ; and the 
young fellow was as near cutting his throat as a 
man can be who doesn't do it," growled Mr. 
Marsh, as he gave a valedictory kick to the 
outermost of the glossy trunks. " It seems to 
me that William Morgan, Esq., and self might 
work well together." And he knit his brows 
and gnawed his lip. 
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Then the train came snorting in from the 
adjacent inland town of Flintham, Shellton-on- 
Sea lying at the extremity of a loop-line, and 
there was much shouting, and signalling, and 
steam-whistling, shunting of cattle-vans, and 
switching of points, to make up the caravan in a 
complete form. When the bustle was at its 
highest, on a sudden there appeared upon the 
platform a gentleman and lady, both young, but 
the latter of whom, who was attended by two 
maids, was evidently in weak health, and unable 
to walk without a supporting arm. 

Every one, except the graziers and drovers 
now bawling and thwacking among the frightened 
bullocks, knew very well that the new-comers 
were the Morgans, brother and sister; and 
every one stared very hard at William Morgan, 
to see how he looked, and whether he bore, so 
to speak, the scars of his late defeat. He 
looked pale enough to have lately risen from a 
sick-bed, but that was all. His manner was 
composed and unobtrusive, and altogether he 
somewhat disappointed those who knew his 
story, and who were on the look-out for some 
manifestation of his sufferings. However, his 
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calmn€9& was not accompanied by any good- 
hanioar. He paid scarcely any attention to his 
s^er, and recumed bat brief and sollen answers 
when she addressed him. One or two of the 
SheIItx)n residents^ goio^ op to the City to 
receire payment of their meagre incomes at 
their brokers* chambers^ bowed to Fortnnatus 
Morgan, as hayins met him at the manor on the 
occasion of some archery meeting or dance, but 
he returned their sahitations Tery coldly. He 
was in no mood fi>r popalarity-hmiting. The 
eminently respectable valet kept out of his 
way. pnidently ; and this was a s^ of stormy 
weather in the household^ for Colonel Fit^eorge ^^^^ 
had been quite accurate in saying that Morgan's s^^ ^ 
man could do a great deal with him. In M^^^ 
general^ the Cropsus of Cramlingfaam was almost ^^ ^ 
afraid of his valet. But on that morning he had 
sworn at the gentleman's gentleman with a 
hearty vigour to which the latter had not been 
accustomed since he was in the service of the 
late Lord Lovelock^ who was irascible when 
luck was against him. 

The train, with its supplementary carriages 
and cattle-trucks, at last came jarring and 
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rumbling up to the centre of the platform, and 
there was hooking of coupling-chains, winding- 
up of coupling-screws, unlocking of doors* and 
rattling past of barrow-loads of luggage. The 
station-master, obsequious to local importance, 
came forth to attend upon young Mr. Morgan 
and his sister, to whom still clung the prestige 
of honoured guests at Shellton Manor and St. 
Pagans, in addition to the aureola of vast wealth 
and the dignity of parliamentary position. The 
Morgans were to have a first-class compartment 
to themselves; that was a matter of course; 
but it was not a matter of course that, as the 
Discarded was stepping into the carriage, some 
small but heavy object should slip from his 
pocket, and fall with a thump upon the platform. 
** The devil take it !" said the member for 
Oakshire, so very savagely, looking back over 
his sh'oulder, that the two maids, now busy in 
settling Kuth's cushions and shawls, could not 
repress a little scream of perhaps sincere alarm. 
Morgan knew what he had dropped, well 
enough. It was a little double-barrelled pistol, 
gold-mounted, with damascened ^ubes of blue and 
gold, with a carved stock of walnut-wood, a spring 
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ramrod, and the hammers down upon the gh 
ing copper caps. A dainty, costly little weaponciK^ ^n, 
of exquisite finish, a toy in size, but a yer^^rmuj 
dangerous toy — the sort of pistol for a suicide. — 

The station-master, the valet, and a porter ar^^^s^H 
turned round immediately, but they were tcmrn^^ooo 
late to pick up the object that had been droppec^^^d, 
or even to catch a glimpse of it Mr. MarsfflT-^h, 
who happened to be standing near, had a quic^i^' ck 
eye and a ready wit, and he darted on the fall^^ -en 
pistol, and caught it up from the ground, n^-«ot 
exhibiting it to the general gaze, but, on ttMThe 
contrary, muffling it within the folds of the ru^-^^8 
which he carried, along with his black bag, ccr:^a*>'i 
his left arm. Moi^an's eyes met his. 

** Shall I give it you now, Mr. Morgan ? ■ 

excuse nie — I know you by sight — my name ^ 

Marsh, and I am a medical man — or would yct^^^ 
prefer my handing it back to you when we reac^^^ 
London?" asked the surgeon, with a coc:^^ 
presence of mind due to the fact of his sobrietjr'-^ 

•' Thank you ! thank you! Presently, please. ^ 
mean in London, if you would oblige me so far, ^ 
stammered Morgan, hot and flurried, and steal- 
ing a ghastly look at his sister. Buth was 
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startled, but that was merely because her nerve 
had been of late so cruelly shaken, and because 
the sound of her brother's voice in anger 
occasioned her to feel fresh fears for him. But 
she remained in happy ignorance respecting the 
episode of the pistol ; and William Morgan, 
confiised and ruffled, took his seat. 

'*If you want me, I shall be found in the 
next compartment," Mr. Marsh had said, the 
instant before the station-master closed the door ; 
and he had spoken the words more meaningly 
than it is usual to speak. It was almost a com- 
mand that he uttered, and the member for 
Oakshire had assented by a sullen nod. 

Mr. Marsh did get into the next compartment, 
paying to the guard of the train the difference of 
fare between a first and second class ticket to 
London. His custom was to travel by the second 
class ; but, on this occasion, he regarded the 
few extra shillings as a sprat to catch a whale. 
He had the carriage to himself, most of the 
passengers preferring cheapness to comfort, and 
he felt sure that he had established a bond of 
union between the wealthy M.P. for Oakshire 
and himself, and that he should see Morgan 
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very shortly. The bell rang, the engine 
whistled, and off went the train. At the first 
stopping-place^ as the doctor had anticipated^ the 
door of the carriage was jerked open, and 
William Morgan's pale face appeared. He got 
into the carriage, and bade a porter close the 
door. 

''Now, Mr. Marsh," said he, " let us, if you 
please, have some talk together." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A PROPOSED PARTNERSfflP. 

'* Let us, if you please, have some talk together !" 
Very com monplace words, no doubt, and quietly 
spoken, but the wily doctor noticed that William 
Morgan's hands were trembling, and that his 
lips trembled too. 

A cold smile flickered about Mr. Marsh's 
bony mouth. *' With all my heart," he said, and 
waited for the other to begin the conversation. 

Fortunatus Morgan had never been a fluent 
speaker. It was with an evidently painful 
effort that he broke the silence. 

" I have to thank you, Mr. — Marsh, if I re- 
member rightly — for your tact and discretion 
just now. It was very kind indeed of you to 
screen the effect of my awkward thoughtlessness. 
People will talk, and " 
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" Yes,** interrupted Mr. Marsh, with a sneer ; 
" people will do that.'* 

Morgan looked at him. As usual in such 
cases, the advantage in point of information 
was on the side of the worldly inferior. The 
insolvent surgeon knew a great deal aboutc* -it 
Morgan, while Morgan knew nothing of him. ^ -•• 
The member for Oakshire saw before him 
shabby, shrewd, underbred person, and was at 
loss to reconcile the doctor's present demeanou 
with the quick-witted delicacy of his act on 
Morgan's behalf at Shellton Station ; however, 
he went on, more blandly than before. 

"Allow me, as I said, to thank you very 
much. I shall be glad, if ever I have an 
opportunity, of returning the service you have 
so kindly done me, to prove that I remember 
it" With which the new member of parliament 
held out his hand for the pistol. 

But instead of restoring the weapon, Mr. 
Marsh proceeded to examine it critically, clicking 
the hammers, sounding the barrels with aid of 
the spring ramrod, and grinning sardonically 
the while. " Lucky I saw this !" he said drily 
— ^^ uncommonly lucky. Thornyside, the editor 
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of the Southdoivn Mercury, was standing a dozen 
yards off, beside the bookstall. What a treat it 
would have been for him, a peep at this play- 
thing ! And the Shellton folks are sad gossips. 
They talk of your affairs quite sufficiently as it 
is, Mr. Morgan. If they knew you went armed 
— thud — how dead the steel top of the ramrod 
sounds upon the bullets, does it not ? — they 
would be sure to set you down as about to blow 
out your own brains, or Lord Uls waters — 
confound him !" 

The new representative for Oakshire glared, 
with anythiiig but an agreeable expression in his 
bloodshot, weary eyes, at this audacious utterer 
of home truths. There is so much of convenient 
reticence, of gloziiig over unpleasant stories, 
of taking things for granted, and the like, in 
civilized society, that an intrusion into the 
private life of another person, when it does take 
place, occasions as much stupefaction as annoy- 
ance. Morgan hardly knew what to say or how 
to act. He made answer, slowly, and with an 
appearance of calmness that he was far from 
Peeling : " Shellton does me too much honour 
if it employs its leisure in discussing my affairs 
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It is not quite reasonable — is it — to make me 
responsible for the chatter and conjectures of a 
watering-place ? I thanked you just now for 
picking up the pistol " 

" Yes, and why did you thank me so heartily, 
Mr. Morgan?" roughly interrupted the other. 
^* Not because you were ashamed of being 
known to go armed — of course not ? — There — 
don't come out with some inane remark that 
there are men who carry pistols. Yes, I know 
there are, but you are not one of them, and you 
are not in the least like one of them. This 
spruce little bit of gunsmith's work would not 
have been in your pocket unless Lord Ulswater 
— curse him ! — had got the better of you. 
Don't try to hoodwink me'' 

It was lucky that the pistol was in the 
surgeon's hands just then, and not in William 
Morgan's, or the tiny bullets might have found 
a lodgment in Mr. Marsh's brains, as likely as 
not, so savagely did the owner of Cramlingham 
scowl on his tormentor. His wound was very 
raw and new as yet, and this man's rude hand 
persisted in chafing the hurt. But wonder 
struggled with his irritation, and after a long 
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pause he said : " You seem to hate the person 
you speak of very much. You have twice 
mentioned his name, and twice coupled it with 
a curse. Has he injured you ?'* 

The surgeon grinned impishly. ^TU be 
even with him yet," he said, in a tone of dogged 
determination : " those were the words I was 
using when I saw you come on the platform 
to-day. And I took -a sort of interest in you, 
young sir, because I knew you to have reason 
to love him as I do, and to wish him all the 
good-luck that I do." 

" What has he done to you ?" asked Morgan, 
with irrepressible curiosity, though the moment 
the words were out he was vexed to have spoken 
them. '* What harm has he done ?" 

Mr. Marsh flamed up like a prairie fire. 
*' What has he done ? I'll tell you, sir. He 
has taken a man of my education, my brains, 
my learning, all fifty times better than his own, 
and made a mere tool of that man, and flung 
him away afterwards to rust and perish. Done ? 
He has blighted my prospects, spoiled my career, 
baffled my dearest hopes. And he coolly sat 
•there, in the Tower Room, insulting me by 
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telling me that a drunkard like myself — ^foir- *t 
I have taken to stimulants, Mr. Morgan, in m ^ y 
poverty, and despair, and disappointment, thougM^^h 
I can lay aside the habit when I choose — wa-«»=is 
not so fit to be a West-end physician as sonL^Ene 
of the oily blockheads that strew the floors cn^of 
their broughams with fees. This is what 1 / e 



has done, sir, and for that I'll be revengei 
never fear !" 

To this outburst the sensitive member fSor 
Oakshire hearkened with an attention tb. ^t 
astonished himself. With ,Mr. Marsh he w-^s 
by no means pleased, justly regarding him ^^ 
an impudent and malignant adventurer; b'U^ 
there is a satisfaction in hearing those we hsute 
vigorously abused, which is irresistibly tempting 
to any but the most magnanimous minds. And 
it must be admitted that Morgan had a fair 
excuse for hating his supplanter. 

" I'll tell you something that will surprise 
you," broke out the surgeon, after a silence 
during which the train had stopped at a station 
and gone panting on again. *' This infernal 
villain up at St. Pagans — ah ! you may stare, 
but I know what I am talking about — is under 
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my thumb, for all his pride ! I have a noose 
round my Lord's neck, I have, and it rests with 
me when to tighten it." 

*'* What do you mean ?" asked Morgan, 
excitedly. 

" I mean this," returned his uncouth fellow- 
traveller, snapping his fingers ; " I can have that 
man — peer or not — in the dock of the Central 
Criminal Court, if I choose. And I don't 
think they'd even allow allow him to swing in 
a silken rope, as they did Lord Ferrers. I can 
hang him, and I will hang him too ;" and the 
bankrupt doctor backed his assertion by a grisly 
oath. 

*^ Are you sober or serious ?" asked Morgan 
with white lips. 

^' Quite sober, and quite serious," answered 
Mr. Marsh. The train laboured on. 

William Morgan, Esq., M.P., was very much 
surprised and shocked. His own life and his 
habitual associations were so very far removed 
from anything savouring of violence, or even of 
illegality, that to him the courts of criminal law, 
and the crimes they deal with, seemed as far 
removed as if they had been in some other 
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planet. And yet, if this man were not mad. 
what was he to think? The surgeon's hini 
were unmistakable. He meant to assert tha?^— it 
he knew that of Lord Uls water which pla< 
that nobleman's life and reputation in his 
What should that be — save murder? 

Morgan's pale face glowed, for a moment 
like red-hot iron. The news of a great mif 



fortune and disgrace impending over the deteste^^^ 
head of a triumphant enemy cannot be receive^^ 
with indifference or regret by any but the mo^^-^ 
generous or saintlike of mortals. Fortunatic^^ 
Morgan was no saint, nor was he peculiarl^^ 
generous. His first feeling was one of satis- 
faction. The blood rushed to his wan cheeky 
and told tales, intelligible enough to the sharp 
eyes of the man who sat opposite. 

Emboldened by the success of his first stroke, 
Mr. Marsh went on. " We ought to be partners, 
you and I," said the doctor, bending forward 
and speaking smoothly ; " our interests are the 
same, and our enemy is the same. Without 
beating any further about the bush, I will take 
you into my confidence so far as to say that 
I have a mass of evidence against the man wc 
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both hate, and that one or two more links will 
make the chain of proofs perfect. I have a clue 
to these missing links, and I am now bound for 
London on this very errand of discovering and 
securing them. But the law, even the criminal 
law, is a net with holes in it, and a big fish like 
ray Lord may break through and escape, unless 
we are very careful. You have more money 
than most men have, and besides, you have a 
recognized and good position in the world. I am 
poor ; but if you will supply me with the sinews 
of war, and introduce me to a clever and yet 
respectable attorney — your own lawyers will 
find you one, if, as I suppose, they are too high 
and mighty to dabble in Old Bailey business — 
you will find your account in it. When Lord 
Ulswater has been tried and found guilty, you 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
have helped to jockey your rival; and if 

you still care for the young lady " 

"Hold your tongue, sir! Lips like yours 
pollute a name by breathing it," interrupted 
Morgan, turning so fiercely on the surgeon as to 
startle him into silence. " How dare you meddle 
with my afiairs, you ruflian !" 
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Mr. Marsh could only express his siiicecr^e 
astonishment by a prolonged whistle. He w . , l s 
a man whose creed of ethics was comprised i^Hn 
the hardest and narrowest rules of self-interes^^t, 

and was honestly incapable of comprehendii ng 

any loftier theory. In his eyes, then, Willia~ ^m 
Morgan must be either mad, or he must ha^ v e 
failed to take in the meaning of the propositic=z)n 
that had been made to him. The latter by 
thesis was the more likely. '* Young gentlema 
said Mr. Marsh, in as conciliatory a tone as it 
was possible for him to assume, " I assure y^crDu 
that I did not mean to offend you. I have l^sd 
a dog's life, and received a dog's treatme^*Jt 
of late years, and I daresay my politeness ar^d 
drawing-room manners have grown somewh-^^ 
rusty. Allow me to apologise. But wifcA 
respect to Lord Uls water, I take it for granted 
you would not be sorry to see him out of the 
race." 

" Mr. Marsh, one word, if you please," said 
Morgan, in a clear, incisive tone, very unusual 
with him : " Am I to understand that Lord 
Uls water has committed some great crime, that 
you have been accessory to it, and that, havmg 
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since become hostile to him, you propose to 
gratify your dislike by bringing him to justice ? 
Yes or no, sir ?" 

Mr. Marsh winced, " You've about hit the 
bull's-eye !" he said with a nod. After a short 
pause, he continued : ** You have a chance 
now, Mr. Morgan, of winning the game on 
which I see by your face that your heart is set 
as strongly as ever — a chance such as seldom 
presents itself to any man. Throw it away, 
and you will never have such another op- 
portunity. I don't press you to make up 
your mind at once. Think it over. I will 
leave you my address, and you can write me a 
line at your leisure. Or I will call on you in 
London. It would be rank folly to throw such 
a chance away." 

As the schemer spoke, he watched the work- 
ing of his auditor's features, and felt confident 
of success ; but he was destined to a grievous 
disappointment. Crafty as he was, it was 
impossible for Mr. Marsh to appreciate the 
effect of early training on a mind such as that 
of the member for Oakshire. Fortunatus 
Morgan had been a public-school boy, and if 
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our English public schools teach little, theirs is 
at least a healthy atmosphere, fatal to the 
meaner faults, to treachery, tale-bearing, and 
unfairness of all sorts. To be a sneak, an 
informer, a stabber in the dark, these were 
developments of human baseness which a youth 
bred at Eton and Oxford could not regard 
otherwise than with a pious horror. All the 
vague, but powerful influences of honour arose 
within Morgan's breast^ and asserted themselves 
in a way that admitted of no contradiction. 

Morgan looked at his watch. In five minutes 
the train would stop at Furzely Station. He 
drew out his portemonnaie, took a bank-note 
from it, and examined it, after which he tossed 
it contemptuously towards his travelling com- 
panion, saying in a firm voice : " There is your 
compensation for the service rendered at Shellton. 
Give me back the pistol." 

With some hesitation, the surgeon gave the 
;wreapon back. By this time the train was 
moving at slackened speed, and the steam-whistle 
sounded shrilly. 

"This pistol," said Morgan, speaking in a 
cold resolute tone, "has been lying in my dressing- 
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case, loaded and half forgotten, these two years 
and more. I scarcely know what idle fancy 
induced me to carry it about my person to-day. 
— Yes, I see your sneer, but I care nothing for 
your opinion. You were right in supposing 
that it would have annoyed me to have had 
the pistol publicly exhibited at Shellton. There 
it goes!" and with these words he flung the 
little weapon with his whole force from the open 
window of the carriage, into a broad brook, across 
the bridge of which the train was slowly passing. 
*' And now, Mr. Marsh, one last word. What- 
ever may be your designs with respect to Lord 
Uls water, I beg that you will not count on me 
to further them. I beg, also, that you will not 
again address me. We will be strangers to 
one another for the future, as formerly, if you 
please." The train came very opportunely to 
a halt at Furzely Station, and William Morgan 
signed to a porter to open the door, and got quietly 
out of the carriage, without paying any further 
attention to Mr. Marsh, who sat staring at him 
with much the expression in his eyes which may 
be noticed in those of a savage dog that is within 
an ace of flying at the throat of a passer-by. 
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*'I never knew such a fool! never!" said 
Mr. Marsh, loudly enough for the subject of 
his outspoken criticism to hear him, as the 
carriage-door closed, and he was left alone. 
Then he unfolded the bank-note. Had it 
been one for five, or even for ten pounds, he 
would perhaps have returned it, not very 
ceremoniously, to the donor ; but it was a fifty- 
pound note, and to give it back was out of the 
question. " The blockhead ! he has given me 
the sinews of war after all !" was Mr. Marsh's 
last soliloquy as he jumped into a cab at the 
London terminus, shaking his fist at William 
Morgan's carriage, with its higb-stepping bays 
and the complicated blazonry of the Morgan 
arms on its panels, as that well-appointed 
equipage drew up beside the arrival platform 
to receive its owner and his invalid sister, poor 
Ruth. 

"Arundel Street, Strand," had been Mr. 
Marsh's direction to his cabman, and the cabman 
drove ofi^, grumbling and reluctant, and upbraid- 
ing his evil fortune, as a cabman who, from 
a railway station, brings away no choicer freight 
than a hard-featured, shabbily -genteel male 
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person, with no luggage that can be charged 
for, and who is morally certain to pay the legal 
sixpence for each seventeen hundred and sixty 
yards, good measure, has a conventional right 
to do. 

JSTow, Arundel Street, Strand, is very near, 
naturally, to Cecil Street, Strand, where Mrs. 
Fletcher, sometime in the employ of Reginald, 
Lord Ulswater, dwelt in lodgings. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE SPIED SPY. 

Stephen Marsh, member of the College of 
Surgeons, supplied a noteworthy illustration of 
the incompleteness of human — and indeed 
animal — cunning. The stoat that fastens on 
the hare's throat has no eyes or ears for the 
keeper swinging his ash-stick over the head of 
the exultant little bloodsucker. The black 
cormorant, perched upon the slippery ridge of 
weed-fringed rock, and poising itself with flap- 
ping wings and eager neck outstretched for a 
plunge among the gleaming mackerel, quite 
forgets that on its crag above the osprey waits, 
with glittering eye and ruffled plumes, ready to 
swoop down almost to the sea itself, and rob the 
robber. Politicians are often as shortsighted in 
their simple greed as stoats and cormorants can 
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be ; and other men of professed astuteness, 
from the disreputable rigger of the thimbles to 
the respectable rigger of the money-market, are 
just as liable to blindness as are politicians. 

Lord Ulswater's rebellious instrument was a 
keen edge-tool, dangerous to handle. Mr^ Marsh 
may perhaps have had no special aptitude for 
the art of healing, but he was able, and, in his 
way, adroit. For the clumsy coarseness with 
which he had conducted his attempted negotia- 
tion with William Morgan, he was not, after all, 
so very much to blame : he could not fairly be 
expected to anticipate the honourable instinct 
that debarred the discarded suitor from taking a 
share in the plot to ruin, by legal means, the 
man who had stolen from him the dearest prize 
that life held ; and the ex-Bursch of a second- 
rate German university, who had learned to 
view the world through a hazy atmosphere of 
bad tobacco-smoke, bad beer, bad poetry and 
metaphysics, and whose after-experiences had 
tended to sour and degrade him, might be 
pardoned for believing the worst of those with 
whom he came in accidental contact. 

While, however, Mr. Marsh was keeping 
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heedful watch on the new M.P. for Oakshire^. 
by whose help he trusted to secure a fulcruiiM- 
for the lever that should topple down John^ 
Lord Ulswater, from his pride of place, he 
absolutely neglected to secure himself from 
being the object of any similar scouting opera- 
tions ; and yet, all that morning, from the hour 
when he first threw open his window to admit 
the welcome summer wind into the den of a 
dressing-room in which he stood, forcing his 
hand to be steady as he reaped his steel-hard 
beard with the sharp razor, an eye had been 
upon him, and his outgoings had been observed 
with a care that would have startled him not a 
little. 

When the town omnibus, garish in its summer 
coat of red and green, like a Brazil parrot, came 
tinkling and clanging on its rattling wheels and 
complaining springs, to the surgeon's huge 
stucco-fronted house, its arrival was not un- 
noticed. Mr. Marsh's presence of mind, as dis- 
played in that little matter of the pistol, was 
remarked also by the same eye-witness who saw 
the omnibus drive round to take the doctor up, 
and who had known the doctor's intentions as to 
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his trip to the metropolis, almost as early as the 
doctor himself. 

It has been mentioned that a cattle-fair had 
lately been held at an inland town within easy 
reach of Shellton, and that certain cattle-vans, 
destined to convey beef to the all-devouring 
mouth of London, were attached to the train at 
that station. The beef aforesaid being still in 
the shape of live oxen^ capable of suffering from 
thirst, and heat, and dust, and confinement, and, 
moreover, provided with a due complement of 
horns and hoofs, wherewith, at the last extremity 
of wretchedness, to avenge the wrongs of the 
bovine race upon its tyrants, sundiy stout 
drovers, with iron-pointed ash-plants in their 
hands, and brass badges worn inside their greasy 
fustian coats, were in attendance on these four- 
footed travellers. One of these cow-compelling 
persons, a sturdy fellow, who wore a red cotton 
handkerchief tied so loosely round his brawny 
throat that the lower part of his face was almost 
wholly hidden by its broad folds, and whose 
mangy brown cap was slouched down to his 
very eyes, was obtrusively active in his voca- 
tion, dealing such thwacks with his tough stick 
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that the flanks of his unoffending charges 
sounded again to the blows, and swearing with 
much vigour and relish, yet never losing a 
chance of following, with his roving, deep-set 
eyes, the proceedings of Mr. Marsh. 

The hero of the red pocket-handkerchief was 
evidently an outsider. Hard as he struck 
among the bullocks, as, blundering, and bellow- 
ing forth their wonder and alarm, they were 
hustled into the vans, and packed head and tail, 
like sardines in a box, his manipulation of the 
stick was rather that of a brilliant amateur than 
of a trained professional. He did not know the 
tender spots, or ply the goad which he as well 
as the others carried, in defiance of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in the 
same perfection as the rest. Also, whereas the 
other men chatted or swore at each other quite 
familiarly as Jack and Harry, no one addressed 
the broad-shouldered personage by name. 

" Doing old Nat's work, ain't he ?" one fellow 
gruffly asked of another, pointing over his 
shoulder at the knight of the red kerchief. 

'' Ay, ay," was the answer. " Old Nat's that 
drunk he won't be fit to do anything these three 
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days. The chap stood a goodish drop of beer 
over there at the Three Fishers. Old Nat gave 
his job, he did, but he wouldn't be so jolly green 
as to lend him his badge and his licence. What 
the man wants to take cattle up to market for, I 
don't know, unless he expects to crib a beast or 
two, but I'll go bail I look too sharp to be gam- 
moned by a Johnny Eaw." 

'^ I'll bet a pint, and a pint at the back o' that, 
you do, Mr. Tradgett," said the admiring under- 
ling who was lieutenant to this Smithfield cattle- 
captain, and then added in a lower tone, that the 
freshman was a queer sort of strongish* customer, 
and not one to quarrel with, if so be it could be 
belped ; a remark which, confirmed as it was by 
the stout make and resolute aspect of the new 
recruit, carried conviction to the mind of the 
bead drover. 

In all professions there is a corporate feeling 
antagonistic to interlopers, and thus it proved in 
the present instance. These rugged bullock- 
Jrivers eyed their amateur comrade askance, 
and gave him the cold shoulder, very much as 
second-year Christ-church men, or second-enlist- 
ment soldiers, or regular members of a county- 
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hunt, are apt to survey a novice suddenly thrust 
into their company. There was a freemasonry 
among them, and the lastcomer had not the 
pass-words of the order. But the man with the 
red handkerchief swathed about his thick neck 
seemed to care very little indeed for the lack of 
cordiality with which he was treated by his 
colleagues, but busied himself in his new duties, 
keeping all the while a wary watch upon the 
opposite platform. 

^^ You'd better get in again, sharp, or youll 
be left behind, my buck," an excitable railway 
policeman had shouted, at the very time when 
the scene between Fortunatus Morgan and Mr. 
Marsh, consequent upon the accidental dropping 
of the pistol, had come to a close, and the 
surgeon, jumping into a first-class carriage, was 
hastily handing to the guard the difference of 
price between his second-class ticket and the full 
fare. " Do you hear me, there, you in the red 
neckhandkercher ?" screamed the policeman 
again, as the bell rang and the engine whistled 
responsive. It was very provoking. The train 
had been made up for. some time, and with 
much toil ; only one or two laggards among the 
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second-class passengers were yet to be pushed or 
persuaded into their places ; the luggage was 
being flung into the van as they pitch coke into 
a furnace ; and there was one of those drover 
fellows, the noisy one with the red handkerchief 
and mangy cap, standing in the middle of the 
platform, gaping at young Squire Morgan and 
the surgeon, as if they had been playactors — so 
the policeman afterwards declared — performing 
for his especial amusement. 

" You get in, will yer ?" growled the head- 
drover, with a sott(hvoce accompaniment of oaths, 
looking out from his perch near the cattle ; and 
the stout man with the red kerchief slowly 
obeyed. 

" What the (Pandemonium) did it signify to 
you, staring at those swells ?" austerely demanded 
the chief herdsman. But he got no answer, and 
perhaps expected none, the new-comer merely 
hitching his shoulder round as he began to chew 
a lump of strong negrohead tobacco that he took 
from his waistcoat pocket, the rules of the 
railway company not permitting the solace of a 
pipe. When, however, the train had got a few 
miles on its upward journey, the volunteer 
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drover proved himself to be possessed of more 
clubbable qualities than he had previously been 
credited with, since, from a red bundle that lay 
at his feet, and which had for envelope a cotton ^ 
handkerchief similar to that which encircled its ^ 
proprietor's throat, he produced some cold meat^ 
and bread, a black bottle containing gin, and a^ 
pack of well-thumbed cards, and thus enabh 
his fellow-travellers to while away the tim< 
in a fashion much to their taste. 

** How did you get all them blue patterns oa 
your arms, mate?" asked Mr. Tradgett, the 
drover-in-chief, curiously eyeing the dark-blue 
tattooing that marked the sturdy wrists of the 
amateur in cattle-tending. 

" Some was done with gunpowder, regular, and 
some with the infernal cuttle-fish dye the black 
fellows use. — That mermaid's neat, and so's the 
anchor with a true-lover's knot!" said the 
person addressed, looking down with a pardon- 
able pride, like that of the owner of some 
famous picture-gallery, on the designs stamped 
indelibly upon his skin. 

" And the letters W. H. — that'll stand for your 
name, I suppose ?" inquired another of the group. 
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** Maybe they will, and maybe they won't," 

sulkily answered the tattooed gentleman, shaking 

the black bottle, in hopes that a little gin might 

still remain in it. But the gin was all drunk, 

and the card-playing had languished of late, 

seeing that the red-kerchiefed man had won 

as many shillings, sixpences, and copper coins as 

could well be extracted from the pockets of the 

company. Red Kerchief was none the more 

popular in consequence. The winner is generally 

viewed with anything but affection, and above 

all, when he adds the offence of mystery to that 

of gaining other people's money. Who was this 

honorary member of the drovers' club ? the 

legitimate constituents of the society began to 

ask themselves. He had distributed his gin 

very freehandedly, no doubt, but then what 

business had he to hold such cards, and to back 

his luck by such skill ? At Blind Hookey, at 

Van John, at Beggar my Neighbour, at whist, 

he had won, and won, and won till they would 

stake no more, and were half inclined to set 

upon him, pick a quarrel with him, and pommel 

him to a jelly. Who was he ? 

When the train reached London, Red Ker- 
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chief's late comrades had still more reason to 
ask the question, since, without even affecting 
to '' bear a hand " in getting the cattle out of 
their waggons, utterly regardless of the com- 
mands or curses of the foreman, off the travelled 
man of the tattooed wrists and brown cap went, 
with a quick step, following in the wake of Mr. 
Marsh, M.K.C.S. 

The surgeon, unencumbered by any lu^age 
more ponderous than his little black bag, was 
not long in springing into the first cab whose 
driver would consent to receive a solitary male 
passenger. But before he could find this 
compliant if repining Jehu, Mr. Marsh had had 
to hail the charioteers of some eight or nine 
hack vehicles, the Phaetons of every one of 
which, on the look-out for ladies, children, 
nursemaids, canvas-covered trunks, birdcages, 
lapdogs, and rocking-horses, were deaf to his 
appeals ; and this gave time for Red Kerchief 
to come stealthily up, and, ensconced behind a 
wooden pillar, to note Mr. Marsh's proceedings. 
The nose-bag was jerked away from the head of 
the patient brute in the shafts, the hard reins 
were gathered up, and with a cut of the frayed 
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whip, the horse was set in motion. The cab 
went off at a slow trot. Red Kerchief set off 
at a trot too, following the cab. 

A good runner was this man, who had been 
tattooed in some out-of-the-way part of the 
world, and who had just la^.cen French leave of 
his self-imposed duties as a drover. The day 
was hot, and the London atmosphere oppres- 
sively sultry, the heavy air seeming to reek 
with vapours of every organic origin, and to be 
at the same time loaded with carbon, and gritty 
with the powdered granite of the roads. But 
the pursuer held his own well, keeping the cab 
constantly in sight, and shewing no symptoms of 
distress, A well-dressed man, running through 
London streets at such a pace, would have been 
set down as an escaping pickpocket or ring- 
snatcher, and even a boy would probably have 
provoked a cry of *' Stop thief !" But such men 
as Red Kerchief, who have the look of porters, 
messengers, doers of jobs miscellaneous, hench- 
men of the London Demos, are privileged to 
run. The police never thought of inquiring of 
the swift-footed Ganymede, as he wept by, 
wherefore he hurried thus. 
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At the corner of Arundel Street, Strand, 
Mr. Marsh paid off his cab. From habit, rather 
than from any apprehension, he cast one scruti- 
nising glance around him. Leaning against a 
post, with his back turned, was a sturdy man in 
a red neck-handkerchief, dressed in fustian and 
a cap ; you may see a myriad such, any day, in 
the streets of London. Mr. Marsh went his way, 
not giving the fustian-clad form a second thought, 
and Bendigo Bill, looking over his shoulder, 
watched him as he went. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

IN THE NICK OF TIME. 

There are in Arundel Street, Strand, certain 
hostelries, holding a medium rank between the 
hotel and the coffee-house, and the attractions of 
which, central situation, cheapness, sleepless 
night-porter, and all, are copiously advertised to 
the economical public by the help of Bradshaw. 
One of these is called Grupp's Private Hotel, 
and to Grupp's Private Hotel Mr. Marsh turned 
his steps, walking briskly and whistling a tune 
the while. Mr. Marsh, albeit unknown, was a 
welcome guest at the Private Hotel of Grupp, 
and was immediately made free of the coffee- 
room, which was small and dingy, and supplied 
with a yesterday's copy of the Daily Telegraphy 
last week's number of the Derby GiuzrcHaUy a 
hot waiter, a half-dozen of blue-bottle flies, and 
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any number of cruet-stands, desiccated mustard- 
pots, and dirty tablecloths. 

That Grupp, the landlord, was a Derbyshire 
man, might easily be guessed, not only from his 
north midland accent, or from his habit of 
taking in a Derby paper, but because sundry 
engravings representing Peak scenery and coun- 
try mansions lying within the compass of the 
shire, adorned the walls of the bar, the coffee- 
room, and the landlord's dark little private 
parlour. There are abundance of such queer 
outposts of far-away counties to be found in 
London, places where, if not a Yorkshire man, 
or Cornish, or Welsh, as the case may be, the 
uninitiated finds himself looked upon as a 
foreigner in the metropolis of his nativp land. 

Grupp's was one of these. Hard Ashboum 
ale was on draught at Grupp's ; and if you had 
a mind for Derbyshire gossip and scandal, for 
the last news about the estates that were 
changing hands, the exhausted old county families 
that were going out, the fire-new millocrats fast 
replacing them ; the coal, lead, marble, stock- 
ings, and otner productions of the shire — there 
were generally inmates of the house who had 
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plenty to say on all these subjects. Oddly 
enough, although Mr. Marsh had never been at 
Grupp's before, and although he did not come 
with any intention of chattering over local 
topics of the class alluded to, it was a half-under- 
stood impulse of local patriotism to which the 
Private Hotel owed his patronage. He was a 
Derbyshire man himself, and he had picked 
out Grupp's name from the advertisement pages 
of Bradshaw, because it was a name that he had 
seen over shop-fronts and toll-bars, when he was 
a boy, in Derbyshire. 

Mr. Marsh ordered his dinner, and bespoke a 
bed. He took up the Derby Guardian^ while 
waiting for his mutton-chops, and skimmed its 
contents, not caring very nauch for the news, 
but refreshing his memory with the half-for- 
gotten names of old towns and villages, old inns, 
country seats, and even old factories, the tall 
chimneys of which he remembered when he was 
a lad. Then his chops came, and he ate, and 
drank, and enjoyed himself, for he was now in 
very good spirits. He had made fifty pounds 
that very morning; and he by no means con- 
sidered himself to have no further hold upon 
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the donor. He promised himself faithfully, that 
William Morgan should either lend him material 
aid in his. great campaign against Lord Ulswater, 
or that he should pay an additional sum of hush- 
money to have that little matter of the pistol 
kept dark. Mr. Marshy like many birds of the 
same dark feather, had perhaps an exaggerated 
idea of the high ransom which wealthy folks are 
willing enough or weak enough to pay for peace 
and quietness. 

They — Grupp and his staff — were glad 
enough to entertain the Shellton doctor at the 
Private Hotel. He was a typical customer, not 
A 1 , certainly, but perhaps a third or fourth rate 
sort of guest. The most valued customers were 
married clergymen with their wives, come to 
town for a week's mild dissipation at Exeter 
Hall and the Crystal Palace ; married partners 
in the smaller manufactories, with their wives, 
attracted by shops and theatres ; stout yeomen, 
with comfortable dames, and a bevy of bright- 
eyed daughters, who were pretty certain to 
make their appearance when cattle-shows pre- 
vailed. Family custom is the sheet-anchor of 
an old-established house like Grupp's, which had 
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really a good name, more or less merited, in 
Grupp's native province. 

But it would never answer to discourage 
chance customers and birds of passage, and of 
these Mr. Marsh appeared a tolt rable specimen. 
There are numbers of nondescript men in black 
coats, not stead y-l coking enough for school- 
masters, not hard-handed enough for mechanics, 
too rusty in their sables to be easily taken for 
members of the so-called liberal professions, but 
who are perpetually going and coming over the 
length and breadth of England. A very 
peculiar race of beings, hangers-on and camp- 
followers, so to speak, of the great army of the 
Educated, but who are tolerated at more 
fastidious caravanserais than Grupp's, so long as 
they pay their way and behave decorously. 

Mr. Marsh complied with both these condi- 
tions. He ate his mutton-chops, sipped his half- 
pint of bad sherry, concluded his meal with 
strong-smelling Derbyshire cheese and frothing 
Derbyshire ale, and was as quiet and well- 
behaved a customer as ever had occupied the 
coflfee-room. His little black bag, after being 
surreptitiously weighed in the hand, as well as 
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subjected to the ordeal by pinching and poking, 
was pronounced, both by Mrs. Grupp and the 
head-chambermaid, who also held the office of 
barmaid in commendamj to be an honest bag, 
unballasted with brickbats or other illegitimate 
makeweights, and altogether such a bag as might 
be held responsible for the sum of eight shillings 
at least ; and Mrs. Grupp and her female prime- 
minister had had considerable experience in 
black bags, and regarded them with just 
suspicion. 

The sui^eon's consumption of chops, cheese, 
ale, and sherry being fairly within the limits of 
the eight shillings for which, on the strength of 
his baggage, he had credit in the Grupp establish- 
ment, he would not, on taking up his hat, and 
preparing to go out, have been asked to pay for 
his dinner, had he not volunteered to do so. 
As it was, he called for the waiter, settled the 
trifling score, bestowed upon the attendant 
largesse to the amount of sixpence, and then 
walked out of the Private Hotel, rising very 
high in his landlady's good opinion by the 
promptitude of his solvency. Grupp's knew 
nothing of him. He might be a Sunday-school 
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teacher, or an usher, or an income-tax deputy- 
collector, or a begging-letter writer, but he was 
sober, and a good paymaster, and to be en- 
couraged accordingly. 

Mr. Marsh was in no excessive hurry. His 
goal was, as he knew, very near, and in two 
minutes, if he pleased, he might be face to face 
with Mrs. Fletcher. But he took a good deal 
of time to turn the matter over in his head, and 
strolled along the steep and dusty pavements of 
nearly all the short streets that run laterally 
from the Strand to the river, chewing the cud 
of his own dark thoughts. What was it that he 
was about to do ? How was he to obtain such 
a hold upon the ci-devant nurse as should render 
her his bondslave and instrument ? He should 
have thought of that before ; indeed he unques- 
tionably would have done so, but that his brains 
were usually fo^y with liquor, and that his 
narrow creed of self-interest, a sort of ethical 
materialism, made him confident that every one 
had his price, and could be bought by a 
purchaser sufficiently rich in coin or promises. 

The interview with William Morgan that 
day had set Mr. Marsh's thoughts wandering in 
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a new direction. He had got fifty pounds, true! 
but then he had been balked of his object. 
What had the surgeon gained by what he had 
considered as a master-stroke? He had pre- 
sented to the M.P. for Oakshire two of the 
most powerful temptations that can be offered 
to mortal man ; had offered him an opportunity of 
gratifying at once revenge and love, and lo ! the 
tempter had been repulsed, literally driven away, 
with a few pounds contemptuously tossed to him, 
like a bone flung to a dog. In vain he told 
himself that Morgan was an idiot, a peevish 
dullard, unfit to do a man's work in the world, 
or to feel the fire of a man's hate. Something 
whispered to the surgeon that he had made an 
egregious mistake in playing the part of lago 
so coarsely as he had done. 

And if Morgan were thus squeamish, he who 
had just sustained a great injury and a bitter 
affront at Lord Ulswater's hands, if he, with the 
smart and sting of his wrongs and his pain fresh 
upon him, would not consent to dip his hands in 
the black waters of conspiracy, was it not possible 
that those Gloucestershire Carnacs would refiise 
to listen to the voice of Mr. Marsh, and even 
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shew him to the door, should he dare to present 
himself for the purpose of bargaining with them ! 
It was worth reflecting about, after all. Perhaps, 
even yet, it might be better to come to terms 
with Lord Ulswater himself, to wring as much 
money from him as possible, and to suppress the 
evidence against him. And yet he was so 
haughty, so hard, that it would need a great 
display of threatening forces to drive him into a 
capitulation. And it was painful to Mr. Marsh, 
who was a good hater, that, even with clipped 
wings, Lord Ulswater should go free. 

But in any case it was necessary that he, 
Stephen Marsh, should gain such an influence 
over the nurse as would make her do his 
bidding ; and he knit his brows into a savage 
frown as he thought that she too might prove 
intractable. What did he know of her ? He 
remembered her well — a dark, handsome, very 
young woman, proud, reserved, and with a sort 
of subdued fierceness in her down-looking eyes. 
She was so young, when first he saw her at St 
Pagans, that he had been surprised to notice the 
wedding-ring on her finger, and to hear her 
spoken of as Mrs. Fletcher. He and she had 
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held but little talk together, and that little was 
exclusively about the work in hand. Of her 
previous history he knew nothing. Something 
he guessed, but there were no reasonable grounds 
for his conjecturing more than that Lord 
Ulswater — John Camac then — had influence 
over her of some sort. Was she really married ? 
and if so, was it over the unknown husband^ or 
the wife, that Lord Uls water's power extended? 
That was all in doubt. 

He had seen her once again, at Belleview 
House, and by following her, had discovered 
her present place of abode — he blessed his stars 
for that lucky chance. But he did not know 
her exact station in the world, or whether she 
dwelt alone. Most likely not. She must 
surely have relations, ties of some kind, in 
London. What, too, could have been her 
errand at Clapham, and why had she visited the 
school kept by his brother, the self-dubbed Dr. 
Marsh ? He was a dolt not to think of that 
before. So far he hxid thought of it, that 
he had debated the probability of extracting 
some information about it from his brother. It 
was likely that his brother knew something 
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about this Mrs. Fletcher and her relatives : but 
then the ex-licensed victualler had a great 
dislike to fraternal visits, as damaging to the 
respectability of Belleview House, and absorbent 
of his spare cash ; and it would take an infinity 
of trouble to coax or browbeat any intelligence 
out of the schoolmaster. He was sure, too, that 
the mock-doctor knew nothing useful — nothing 
i^ainst Mrs. Fletcher. The school was jealous 
of its good name. Most probably this young 
woman had respectable relations, on whose 
account she had been intrusted with some 
message or negotiation at the Clapham aca- 
demy. 

Once or twice, as the surgeon sauntered here 
and there along the streets leading to the river, 
he caught a glimpse of a sturdy figure, in 
fiistian, with a brown cap and a red handker- 
chief, now leaning against a lamp-post or a 
corner-house, now kicking his heels, literally, at 
the entrance of a mews or of a coal-yard, but 
always a good way off*, and always lounging idly. 
But such figures are so plentiful in London, and 
so many grown-up street Arabs are always hang- 
ing about the skirts of every great thoroughfare, 
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ready to hold a horse, to carry a burden, to call 
a cab, or perhaps to snap up unconsidered trifles, 
such as pewter tankards and stray lapdogs, that 
Mr. Marsh paid no regard to the occasional 
appearance of this one. 

At last he made up his mind, and with a 
brisk business-like tread, he strode over the 
pavement towards Cecil Street. The exact 
number of Mrs. Fletcher's abode he did not* 
know ; but he had counted the houses from the 
corner downwards, and was certain to knock at 
the right door. 

*' Did you want the drawing-rooms, sir? 
Mrs. Fletcher's out ; but the gentleman's in, as 
usual," said the bare-armed maid, with a fine 
perfume of yellow soap' about her, who opened 
the door. 

Mr. Marsh stood, puzzled. " The gentle- 
man ?" he said wonderingly. 

"Yes, Mr. Fletcher." 

She had a husband, then, and a husband who 
did not go out, on account, perhaps, of ill-health. 
That was so much gained, certainly. But Mr. 
Marsh felt that he could not, very conveniently, 
broach the subject of his projected interview 
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with the wife to the strange husband, who 
might be young or old, honest or dishonest, a 
saint or a sinner. 

Just then a light female footstep sounded on 
the flagstones, and Loys Sark came so suddenly 
up that the recognition was simultaneous. 

" Mrs. Fletcher !" 

*' Doctor !" And the colour rose to the dark 
rounded cheek ; and the look which Loys 
threw at the visitor was not a look of pleasure. 

** I have found you out, you see/' said the 
surgeon waggishly. 

*' Yes, you have found us out," answered Loys 
in a weary tone ; and they stood looking on one 
another with no friendly scrutiny. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 

There was a great scandal throughout England. 
The picnic at St. Pagans — the breaking off of 
the engagement between Flora Hastings and 
William Morgan — the sudden acceptance of 
Lord Ulswater's proposals, these were discussed 
in a hundred thousand households, and bruited 
abroad by sheaves of newspapers. It was 
wonderful to note how intense was the interest 
excited by this affair, and, above all, how keen 
and strong was the indignation expressed by a 
large class of the moneyed world. Nor by the 
moneyed world alone. It was not only the 
capitalists who were explosively angry at Flora's 
fickleness, Morgan's wrongs, and what they 
chose to call the duplicity of Lord Ulswater ; 
thousands of very respectable people, who had 
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never seen the member for Oakshire in their 
lives, and were not likely to see him, felt 
as if the injury he had sustained had been 
done to themselves, and resented it accord- 
ingly. 

And the great charm and beauty of this 
loud-spoken indignation was, that it was based 
simply upon the grounds of William Morgan's 
exceeding great wealth. Because he was so 
very rich, it was a shame to jilt him — a shame 
and an outrage. It was too bad. Many honest 
Englishmen were as seriously angry with Lord 
Ulswater as if he had robbed them of their own 
sweethearts. Had Fortunatus Morgan been 
poor — a struggling barrister, say, or a govern- 
ment underling, or a captain in a marching 
regiment — no one would have said a word ; but 
the Croesus of Cramlingham was so very rich 
that he was viewed through a glorified golden 
atmosphere, and that every worshipper of Mam- 
mon was up in arms to resent the aflront offered 
to a high-priest of the auriferous hierarchy. 
People who were rich, and people who hoped 
to be rich, ay, and even some who had hoped, 
and ceased hoping, but who kept up their antique 
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ceTarence Ar the areaEt Biva EkfiuiiiBu dnsi 
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Thft arcuinHBBus liuc ts^ifvss^br ^g^sanratoi 
the lats^s GBK: liss sQawoi tn be- tbsc: fioe wv 
piMr — pQoCr at leitt^ &r a peer of Fyifffari. 
He was oat goine tn sec & srett ftEtome wiA 
his hricie — &rftnnL it; hat AbL maiier Hiitttfis 
worae^ ^A wTclz:befi bomusas.. mzv^^ sid oU 
Honks, die ^aockbrokex;. m ^C&oqgs^ pottBg 
h» brosd dsmBs nuao des anniuilcs of fais 
easpQtiam wiiite wuteoat, sod dbbeadisp las 
motdei eheiASy as if lie woold &ni imitate Ae 
bnO-ftoe in tiie &Ue : "^tiieTll lure the hnSSk 
in po68»noQ at St. Pagans b^»re two yms. 
What a dance the girl most be! A beggarly 
lord ! I don't beliere he's got t»i tboosand a 
year, or eight either, and what's that to keep op 
a title upon ! The odier man coold bay him np^ 
ten tiroes over — ^ten times oTer, sir, as I happen 
to know, and never feel it Miss Eastings 
brought her pigs to a bad market, take my 
word for it." And Mr. Hunks snapped his 
fingers with a sincere disdain. 

There were others who concurred with Mr. 
Hunks in thinking that Flora might have done 
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better for her own .interests in the mart of 
Hymen, but who began to see the necessity of 
making the best of the affair as it stood. It was 
not very pleasant for Mrs. Hastings to be per- 
petually receiving, and to be compelled to reply 
to, the written congratulations, condolences, and 
what not, of numerous intimate enemies whom 
she called her very dear friends, and who took 
up their pens in the hour of her defeat to deal 
her a succession of those neat little epistolary 
stabs that women administer so skilfully. The 
wife of the Right Honourable Robert had not 
many real friends — not many well-wishers. 
She had played her cards so well, that when at 
length she revoked and came to grief, like the 
veriest tyro, the wicked world laughed at her. 
She had outgeneralled so many wary old cam- 
paigners of the drawing-rooms^ that there were 
plenty to point the finger of scorn when her own 
flank was turned at last. But Mrs. Hastings 
took the pen-stabs smilingly, and accepted the 
fortune of war with philosophical good-breeding. 
In losing William Morgan for a son-in-law, she 
had incurred a dreadful loss. Her own and her 
husband's importance to their political party 
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would have been immensely swollen by the 
influx of that Pactolus of wealth into the deep 
and slow-flowing river of the long-established 
fiunily connection* But although it might be 
doubtful if Flora could ever be so loftily placed 
in the Belgravian stellar system as Lady Uls- 
water, as she might easily have been as the wife 
of William Morgan, Lord of the Treasury, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Right 
Honoiuable, and lastly, Lord Cramlingham, it 
was a position that might be improved. And 
there is still some lustre about a coronet, even 
though the gold be thin with age and wear, and 
the jewels flawed and old-fashioned. The 
Right Honourable Robert had been brought to 
reason at last. The blow had been a heavy one, 
and had added fuel to the fire of his hereditary 
gout, but he, too, recognized the necessity of 
submitting with as good a grace as possible to 
the change in Flora's prospects. ** We must 
grin and bear it," the veteran politician had 
said in a curt note of reply to his firiend Mr. 
Hackett's epistle of regretful inquiry. It had 
been hard to bear, for all this written stoicism. 
How could it be otherwise ! In the first place, 
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no man, and least of all a man of the time of 
life to which Mr. Hastings had attained, cares 
to be thwarted by his juniors, or to be the victim 
of a coup^dtat in his own domestic circle. 
Secondly, a very promising cobweb of parlia- 
mentary and oflScial projects was swept away 
by the loss of so potent a son-in-law as Morgan. 
Thirdly, to be talked of, written about, sneered 
at, on account of a Revolt of the Harem, such 
as this appeared in the eyes of the Bight 
Honourable Robert, is never very much to the 
taste of the decorous British placeman. Worst 
of all, it had been hinted to Mr. Hastings that 
his great kinsman and chief, head of the cabinet 
and leader of the clan, was extremely vexed and 
chagrined at the awkwardness which had let so 
large a fish as William Morgan go splash into 
the water at the moment of capture. He was 
in parliament for Oakshire, and his borough 
influence remained to him, but who could 
say on which side that influence would be 
exerted? Fortunatus Morgan, with a small 
following, might as likely as not take refuge 
in a House of Commons' Cave of AduUam, 
or rat to the Opposition, and all because 
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Mr. Hastings could not enforce discipline in his 
own family. 

" So much the more need of bringing Uls- 
water over/* the Eight Honourable Robert said, 
more than once, to his true wife. " Have you 
talked to him ?" Yes, certainly, Mrs. Hastings 
had done that, and very adroitly too. She was 
one of the last specimens of those female poli- 
ticians, never so abundant in England as in 
France, but who formed a fair and formidable 
phalanx in the Devonshire House that knew 
Fox and Moira. Women who dabble in politics 
have the enormous advantage over men that 
they can say, in a semi-serious way, what men 
whose occupation is party warfare or official 
routine cannot say at all. Mrs. Hastings had 
great hopes of bringing John, Lord Ulswater, 
to serve under the Treasury flag. As for the 
future means of the young couple, over these 
Mr. Hastings bent his shaggy brows many a 
time, poring over papers and parchments, and 
rough drafts and leases, and bonds and 
covenants. Nor was the result of his investi- 
gations totally unsatisfactory. The new bride- 
groom-elect was not quite in such needy circum- 
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stances as might have been inferred from the 
contempt of Mr. Hunks and his brethren of 
the Stock Exchange. He had a good many 
thousands a year, an income that would have 
been a large one for a baronet, though it was 
scanty for a peer. The Carnac estate was of 
considerable extent, though it had been very ill 
managed. There were all sorts of leases on lives, 
copyholds, and so forth, that would fall in by 
degrees, and Flora's little fortune could not be 
better employed than in paying off the mortgages 
that weighed upon many a fair acre. It was 
not so very bad, after all. 

"You are not sorry. Flora? You do not 
repent ?" said Lord Ulswater, half laughing, to 
his promised wife, who was to have been Mrs. 
Morgan. No^ Flora did not repent; Flora 
was not sorry. She was not mercenary in the 
least ; and besides, at her age, twelve thousand 
a year seems very much the same sort of 
revenue as a hundred and twelve thousand. It 
is not until we have to pay our own bills that 
we discover the value of money ; and the 
striplings who write disdainful stanzas against 
lucre, and the girls who are ready for love in a 
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cottage or nothing annually, with Aim, are more 
unknowing, perhaps, than truly disinterested. 
They are like young nuns, renouncing a world 
that they have never seen. Flora Hastings was 
of a higher stamp, better, truer, more capable of 
adhering to a pure and lofty standard of right 
and wrong, than most of her fair contemporaries 
of the London ballrooms. The lightness with 
which she had accepted Lord Ulswater, thus 
breaking her pledged word to William Moi^u, 
was rather apparent than real. She was not 
fickle by instinct. She was not easily impressed 
by the sight of a handsome face, or the sound of 
a flattering tongue, as some maidens are. , It 
was by the best part of her nature, by her 
talents undeveloped, her sympathy with all that 
was bright, and grand, and good, her sincere 
wish to be of some use in the world, that her 
new lover had established a hold upon her 
fancy. Had she married Morgan, she would 
have done her duty by him. But then there is 
a great difference between a woman who does 
her duty towards a husband of other folk's 
choosing for her, and such a noble wife as Miss 
Hastings could have been. 
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^* I do believe you would, dearest : I believe 
it," Lord Ulswater said one day, fondly, as she 
stood beside him in a window, with the sunlight 
raining glory on her golden hair and the pure 
oval of her white forehead as she nestled closely 
to his^side, and clung to his strong arm. She 
had been telling him a great many things which 
Mr. Hunks, of the Stock Exchange, and 
Bhododendron Lodge, Highgate, a " warm ** 
man, a knowing hand, a speculator rich enough 
to perform the operation of "buying up" the 
Carnac family on his own account, had he been 
so minded, would certainly have called con- 
founded high-flown nonsense. They had been 
talking of the future, of the public life in store 
for Lord Ulswater, and of the aid, and love, 
and sweet sympathy with which Flora was to 
cheer him through a career of wearing struggles 
for the commonweal. 

Such a life and such a career she had quite 
brains enough and quite heart enough to appre- 
ciate. Mrs. Hastings, on the other hand, had 
the brains without the heart. That stanch she- 
politician did not care a button for deducting 
one grain from the great dustheap of human 
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sufferings and wrongs, for lightening m^'s 
burdens, and helping the car of civilisation to 
dear the ruts and stones that often clog the wsj. 
To wheedle a new member — to convert a red- 
hot Democrat into a safe Moderado — to contrive 
some compromise that should tell in a divisioD- 
list, all for the honour and emolument of her 
faction and her family, such were the aims of 
that honest woman's life. Patriotism, with her, 
b^an and finished at home. 

Flora's ideas differed fix)m these as a butterfly 
differs from a grub. She had a genuine wish to 
do some good in the world. Many girls have. 
Such a sentiment helps to send out district 
visitors, to sow tracts broadcast over the land, to 
foster the Bagged School, and to divert a good 
deal of pocket-money from the linendraper s till 
to the hands of the indigent. But belles of a 
London season do not undertake to teach poor 
children, or to read to rheumatic old women. 
What soup and flannel they give away, must 
generaUy be given by the assistance of curates, 
secretaries of societies, and other such almoners. 
And yet even the petted and adored beauty of 
a hot, fierce Belgravian campaign cannot be so 
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lapped from the sights and sounds of the squalid 
world surrounding her splendid ephemeral prin- 
cipality, as to be unaware how very much of 
pj'eventable evil there is within a stone's throw 
of the happiest homes. 

Flora was not hardhearted, not flippant, not 
shallow. She wanted to be good, and to do 
good. Very likely she would even have been 
capable of some really heroic act of self-sacrifice, 
had she but seen a means of permanently 
benefiting those for whom her young heart had 
ached, now and again, even in the midst of her 
triumphs. Often had the sight of some haggard 
hungry face, with bright wistful eyes sharpened 
by want, spoiled all the pleasure of a f^te for her, 
when she had caught a momentary glimpse of it 
as the carriage whirled rapidly through the streets. 

It was the great charm of John Carnac to her 
fancy that she deemed him good, and knew him 
to be possessed of high abilities and a rare 
courage. Now, goodness is always respectable, 
but sometimes we find it allied to hopeless 
dulness, a feeble brain, or perhaps a timid soul, 
that cannot endure the jostling and press of the 
battle. Surely it would not be thus with him 
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fer whom ^e had grieved h^ parents, brought 
Uame upon horsel^ and wrong William Morgan's 
heart 

Her hope was that Lord Ulswater would 
make a great name in the wc^ld, and acquire a 
powerful influence in the councils of England, 
and diat he would use that influence — ^not for 
objects of selfish ambition, a yard, for instance, 
of diat priceless blue ribbon for the sake of 
which Mrs. Hastings would have let any im 
justice pass unmended, but for the relief of those 
who were ready to perish. She trusted that her 
husband would be a true knight, ready to fight 
on unmurmuring through the heat of the day, 
until the dragons of Ignorance, Vice, and Want 
should be thoroughly worsted and overcome. 
Utopian, no doubt, but Heaven forbid that such 
dreams as these should cease until the cause be 
removed, and the dragons flesh their fell teeth on 
human prey no more ! 

And Flora had been telling him how proud 
and true a wife she would be to him, how she 
would cheer him in trouble, and console him in 
defeat, how she would joy in his victory, when 
the day of triumph should come — as come it 
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must; and if — for such things, in her crude 
knowledge of the world, she thought possible — 
if her champion should be defeated, she would 
be found faithful to the last, in evil report as in 
good report. All this Mr. Hunks would 
perhaps have been justified in describing as 
confounded high-flown nonsense — ^but Flora 
meant it. There were times, however, when 
Miss Hastings was startled by some sudden 
word or look of the man she loved, dark and 
strange, and hard to explain. John Carnac 
had always been famous for the evenness of his 
temper. He was not one of those mortals at 
whom we glance anxiously, as at a barometer, 
to read the signs of a possible storm. But of 
late, since their engagement. Flora could not 
but be disturbed at times by a vague fancy that 
all was not well, that her lover had some hidden 
care, something to vex him, that he did not 
choose to share with her. 

They had been standing in the window for a 
long time, and Flora had taken the larger share 
in the conversation^ speaking earnestly, and 
perhaps a little incoherently, and there were 
tears, not of sorrow, in her brilliant eyes. 
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" I do believe you would, dearest/' said Lord 
Ulswater, and then was silent for a space. 
Presently he spoke again, in a slow, thoughtful 
way : " Flora, if I had been only John Caniac, 
a poor cadet of our family, and not Lord 
Ulswater at all, would you have cared for me 
then r 

Flora looked up, reproachful. " You do not 
doubt it T she said. 

" It would have been so," her lover went on, 
in the same tone, "had poor Keginald lived, or 
had the boy lived." 

"The boy?" She did not immediately 
remember. 

" My little nephew — Guy Carnac. He 
would have been My Lord, not I, you know," 
answered Lord Ulswater, in a voice that had 
lost its music. He frowned, and bit his lip, 
and in the next minute he was the same bright, 
noble creature as before. But Flora had cause, 
long after, to remember the words he had used 
on that day. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MAKma AN APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. Stephen Marsh and Loys Sark stood for 
a few seconds, silent, at the threshold of Mrs. 
Britton's lodging-house in Cecil Street, Strand, 
eyeing one another with a distrustful scrutiny. 
But bare-armed Keziah, redolent of yellow 
soap, stood holding open the door; and her 
mouth and eyes, and, for the matter of that, her 
ears, were open too, since the hardest-worked 
drudge of a London lodging-house is pretty sure 
to retain Eve's legacy of eager curiosity intact. 
The neat, trim-waisted, dark-eyed young 
woman looked more like Jael than ever as she 
forced^ herself to smile upon the intrusive 
surgeon. "This is very kind, doctor," she 
said. " You heard where we lived, no doubt, 
and were good enoU;gh to call as you passed by, 
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just to ask how we were getting on, for the sake 
of old times?" There are some voices that 
possess an extraordinary power of inflection, 
and Loys had one of these. In uttering the 
commonplace words which she selected, and 
which she spoke with quiet precision, she 
somehow contrived to convey to the ears of the 
shrewd doctor a great deal more than reached 
those of the duller maid-servant, Mr. Marsh 
understood that he was desired to follow the 
lead of his former acquaintance, and he complied 
at once. 

" Just so, Mrs. ;" he stammered at this 

point, but Loys Sark's lips silently shaped the 
word " Fletcher," and he was reassured. " Just 
so, Mrs. Fletcher. You are all well, I hope? 
I shall always be glad to hear of your being 
well and happy, you know, for the sake of auld 
lang syne." 

Loys thanked him very demurely. Would 
he do her the honour to walk in? James — 
Mr. Marsh remembered her husband ? — would 
be very glad to see the doctor. Or, perhaps, 
if Mr. Marsh were in too great a hurry on that 
day, he would not forget where his friends the 
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Fletchers lived, should he be passing again. — 
All this was very plausible, but it was like 
some dogma of the old Grecian philosophers, 
and had its esoteric as well as its exoteric 
meaning. Gaping Keziah of the bare arms and 
fluttering cap represented the profane vulgar, 
and took the lodger's words literally. Mr. 
Marsh, as one of the Initiated, knew better. 

''lam afraid," he said, arching his bushy 
eyebrows never so little, *' that I have not time 
to-day to come in and have a chat with your 
good husband. I am very busy — in town for a 
day or two — see you again perhaps." He 
jerked out these last sentences rather awkwardly, 
for a man is never, in private life, so good a 
comedian as a woman can be. He was half 
doubtful, too, as to whether Loys were not 
artfully trying to get rid of him. 

Again the lips of Loys Sark shaped a word, 
the word " Wait," and her eyes flashed im- 
periously. But she merely dropped the doctor 
a little old-fashioned courtesy ; would be proud 
— so she said — to see him at any time, and so 
went in. The bare-armed maid closed the door ; 
and the doctor, who had made a reluctant 

VOL. II. s 
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motion of taking off his hat, and had said " Good- 
bye," perforce, was left fuming on the outside. 

** Clever little devil she is!" were the first 
words that he uttered ; and then he added, as a 
suspicion rose in his mind; '^ she's mistaken, 
though, if she thinks to put me off in that sort 
of way." And he hesitated as to what course 
to pursue. She had bidden him to wait. He 
had seen her scarlet lips form the letters w-a-i-t 
as distinctly as he could have seen the same 
letters chalked on a big black-board in a 
National School. He must wait. 

Ah ! but how, and where ? To remain at the 
door was absurd. To pace up and down the 
street was but a sorry alternative. He was sure 
to be seen by Mr. Fletcher, whoever he might 
be, from some window, and by the bare-armed 
maid-servant from the area. Had she remem- 
bered that ? Probably not ; and in that case, 
how was he to surmount the difficulty ? He did 
not like to go out of sight of the house, lest she 
should think him gone, and be glad to be rid 
of him ; so he lingered, examining the sky as if 
he were an agent of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade ; looking at his 
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watch, not cursorily, but with a steady attention, 
comparing it with the clock of St. Clement's, 
which happened to strike the hour just then ; 
and drawing on his glove as slowly as a warrior 
of the fifteenth century was wont to put on his 
armour. 

Flop! something fell at his feet upon the 
pavement, evidently thrown fi:om an upper 
window. He stooped^ and picked it up. It 
was a piece of twisted paper, and it contained 
only these words : " At the corner of the street. 
Ten minutes." To the corner of the street 
Mr. Marsh strolled accordingly, and looked out 
upon the seething rapid of the Strand, with its 
rush, and babble, and roar, and the ceaseless 
chafing of the human tide that beat against the 
walls of the houses like flowing water against 
the rocky banks of a river. As for Cecil Street, 
Mr. Marsh appeared to have that entirely to 
himself. Not entirely, after all ; for away on 
the shady side of the foot-pavement, a sturdy 
fellow, with a red rag of handkerchief round his 
neck, and his brown cap placed so as to shield 
his upturned face from the buzzing flies and 
slanting light, was reclining on a door-step. 
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There was also a queer-looking old man who 
appeared now and then, like a straw or floating 
chip thrown up by the current of hurrying 
humanity that poured along the Strand. This 
old man, in his frowsy brown greatcoat, his 
battered white hat, encircled by a band of crape, 
that had been black once, but was now burned 
brown by sun and dust, and with his quaint rat- 
like face, was just the sort of old man that 
might be expected suddenly to produce from 
under his gabardine some dubious stock-in-trade 
— sparkling chains, warranted to be of purest 
gold ; smuggled cigars ; a toy terrier that would 
almost go into a pint measure, or a packet of 
high-coloured French prints. A very objec- 
tionable old man, but with something plaintive 
in the expression of his withered face ; an old 
parasite of mighty London, grown gray in the 
practice of the minor iniquities, and altogether 
bearing some resemblance to a very venerable rat, 
without a tooth left in its head. This old man 
would come back every few minutes to the 
corner of Cecil Street, and would there station 
himself for a little space behind the orange-stall, 
as if he were a co-proprietor, almost, with the 
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veteran Irishwoman who sat puflSng at her 
short black pipe, and keeping watch and ward 
over her fruit and confectionery. Then he 
would heave a little sigh, cast his bleared eyes 
once more down the street, and, drawing the 
skirts of his unseasonable greatcoat around his 
shrunken limbs, would toddle briskly away. 
Mr. Marsh, intent on his own affairs, saw this 
old man very distinctly with his outward eyes, 
no doubt, but with the inward perception that is 
a sense apart, saw him not all. 

Would this tiresome jade never come ? Ah ! 
at last. The ten minutes of waiting had grown 
to be twenty, before Loys Sark came up with a 
quick elastic tread. 

" Now say what you want with me !" she 
said with a smothered fierceness, as her glitter- 
ing eyes looked the doctor through and through. 
Her manner was quite changed from what it 
had been at the door of the lodging-house, where 
she was under observation. Now she was herself 
again — lithe, bold, terrible, a young, black 
she-panther ready to spring upon the hunter. 

" Want, Mrs. Fletcher ? I want something, 
you may be sure, or I should not have taken 
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this trouble^ seeing that I have come to town 
for no other purpose than to seek you out^ and 
to speak to you," answered Mr. Marsh, looking 
round to see if any one were near enough to 
listen. There were no eavesdroppers, however. 
The old orange-womau was busy in concluding 
a bargain with an urchin greedy enough to want 
six bulls'-eyes, quoted firom time immemorial at 
four a penny, for five farthings. And th$ old 
fellow in the brown coat had slunk off an instant 
before Loys reached the spot, as actively as 
though he had fled from the baleful presence 
of a policeman. 

" Then speak out like a man. Let me know 
the worst. Did lie send you?" said Loys 
passionately, and her delicate nostrils dilated 
as she spoke, as if she had been a tigress indeed, 
lashing herself into fury. 

" He ! Who, pray ? I don't know what 
you mean," returned the surgeon, with real or 
affected stolidity. 

" You do know, you wretch !'* she cried out, 
laying her hand on the doctor's arm : " your 
master — the fair-faced, fair-spoken devil that 
you serve — I mean him, and you know it !" 
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*' If you mean Lord Ulswater ^" began 

Mr. Marsh ; but she did not give him time to 
finish the sentence. 

" Curses on him and on you !" she broke in, 
with all the rabid rage of a savage nature 
sparkling in her beautiful eyes, but with a com- 
mand over her voice that made its low quivering 
accents ten times more expressive of hate and 
wrath than the loudest scream of vulgar anger 
would have been. " It will not be safe, do you 
see, to drive us too hard. Dare to own that he 
sent you, and, as true as there is a heaven above 
us, and a hell below, I will stab you where 
you stand!" She opened her shawl a little 
as she uttered this menace, and Mr. Marsh 
could see that one of her hands was con- 
cealed within its folds, and that there was some- 
thing bright in that hand, something that glit- 
tered like steel. 

Mr. Marsh stepped a pace backward in very 
unfeigned alarm. He was not exactly a coward. 
At his German university, he had handled the 
sword with credit in several encounters with 
rival Burschen; but there is a wonderful 
difiference between the exchange of broadsword 
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or sabre-cuts between a brace of well-padded 
students, encouraged by the clamour of their 
respective backers, and the being stabbed, like 
a pig beneath the butcher's knife, by a desperate 
woman. And Loys was really desperate* The 
peculiar glare of hopeless ferocity that shines in 
the eyes of a hunted and wounded wild beast 
driven to bay shone ominously in hers, bright 
as the weapon she held hidden beneath her 
shawl. From what he remembered of her, he 
could not doubt that she was the very woman, 
out of a million, to keep her word. 

" Upon my soul, you mistake me ! He did 
not send me. I hate him and curse him as 
heartily and as wholly as you can do, Mrs. 
Fletcher, I do assure you !" eagerly protested 
the doctor. " I swear to you that he and I are 
enemies. He does not know I am here." 

" And you don't intend any harm to Jem 
and me ?" asked Loys, hesitating, with her eyes 
searchingly fixed on the face of the Shellton 
surgeon. 

" Indeed, I don't. I want to serve my own 
ends, and to settle scores with the person 
you spoke of, and who has ill-used me. And 
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I'll make your fortune, if you'll give me your 
help," protested Mr. Marsh. 

Loys still eyed him with some suspicion. 
** How did you find me ?" she asked sharply. 

'* I followed you," replied Mr. Marsh with 
perfect frankness, " that day when, as you may 
perhaps remember, we met at Clapham, at 
the school. It suited my plans to have your 
assistance, if I could obtain it, and so I watched 
you to your own door." 

" And having found me " the girl began, 

but stopped abruptly, as a thought seemed to 
strike her. — **I cannot stay now," she added 
more gently ; " my husband does not know that 
I have seen you. He will miss me, and I don't 
choose to tell lies to Jem, nor do I choose 
to trouble him about this business until I see 
my own way more plainly than I do now. 
When can I see you again ?" 

The doctor rubbed his bony chin meditatively. 
" If you could manage, after dark, to meet me," 
he said at length, " at the bottom of Bewcastle 
Street, a short walk firom here, there are some 
piles of timber, close to the new coffer-dam in 
the river. That's a quiet place." 
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Loys Sark cast another keen glance at the 
ill-conditioned surgeon. Her brow cleared a 
little. " Woe to you if you betray Jem !** she 
said, in a very earnest tone. "I would find 
you out, if you were at the bottom of the 
deepest mine in England, and have such a 
revenge on you as all England should ring 
with ! You don't want to get me out of the 
way, the better to trap Jem, do you?** Her gaze 
actually seemed to scorch him, so steady and 
fierce was it, but he bore it without flinching. 

** Deuce take Jem!" he said peevishly; 
"I tell you I don t know your husband from 
Adam. It's that St. Pagans affair I want to 
talk over with you, that's all." 

"Then I will meet you at the place you 
name. James goes out at nine^ and will be 
abroad for an hour. I will be behind the wood- 
pile at ten minutes past. You must say what 
you have to say in half-an-hour ; I can spare no 
more time than that." 

^ To-night, then, without fail," said Mr. Marsh, 
with a chuckle of exultation. 

** To-night, without fail !" answered Loys, and 
she turned away firom him, without further 
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leave-taking, and was gone. There was some- 
thing sad in her tone, that contrasted oddly 
with the surgeon's cheery manner of speaking, 
now that he had carried his point. But 
Mr. Marsh, who, a few minutes before, had 
felt by anticipation the deadly coldness of the 
sharp steel pierce his vitals, now forgot the 
momentary danger to which, in his supposed 
character of an emissary of Lord Ulswater's, he 
had been exposed^ and stood snapping his lean 
fingers triumphantly, and following Loys with 
his eyes till she arrived at the house she had 
left, pushed open the door that was almost 
imperceptibly ajar, and softly closing it after 
her, went in. 

As Mr. Marsh turned to go, his eyes met 
those of the old fellow in the brown greatcoat, 
now shambling about once more in proximity 
to the orange-stall, and who must have seen 
the parting between Mrs. Fletcher and himself. 
Also he observed that the lazy lounger with 
the red handkerchief round his neck, far down 
Cecil Street, was beginning to get up, in sluggish 
fashion, fi-om his couch on the doorstep. But 
what were the movements of these two unknown 
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persons, waifs and strays on the boiling tide 
of London life, to him ? He forgot them ; and, 
after a stroll along the Strand, went back to 
Grupp's. 

To judge by appearances is proverbially 
dangerous, but proverbs warn in vain. Where- 
ever Mr. Marsh went, the stout man in fustian, 
with the red handkerchief wound about his 
neck, was sure not to be far off. Did the 
doctor stop to look into a shop-window, Red 
Kerchief seemed to prefer the mouth of some 
court, yard, or blind alley, a few paces oS, 
wherein to rest and chew the ends of straw, 
of which, like other peripatetic philosophers of 
his class, he seemed to have a never-failing 
supply. When Mr. Marsh walked on, he, 
too, pursued his way, always keeping the 
distance between himself and the surgeon 
undiminished. And so this one-sided game 
of FoUow-my-leader was carried on until 
Red Kerchief ran his fox fairly to earth at 
Grupp's. 

The further proceedings of Red Kerchief, 
during that evening, were of a queer and appa- 
rently unmeaning character. He hung patiently 
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about Arundel Street and its vicinity, and took 
a survey of Grupp's from every conceivable 
point of view, as if he had been a wandering 
photographer, who thought it would look nicely 
on a slide. Also he made occasional irruptions 
into the Strand, contemplating the shop-fronts 
with the air of one who searched for some- 
thing hard to be found. Once a gunsmith's 
stock-in-trade seemed to tqpipt him ; but 
he only lingered awhile, peering through the 
plate-glass at the revolvers and sword-sticks, 
and dirks and poniards ; and presently went 
back for a fresh contemplation of Grupp's. 

It was not until the gas had been burning for 
a long time, that Red Kerchief at last entered 
a shop. It was an ironmonger's shop, a furnish- 
ing ironmonger's, too, and rather a smart and 
pretentious emporium of hardware; so its 
ministering sprites did not receive this sus- 
picious-looking customer with too cordial a 
welcome. 

" What can we do for you, my man T said 
the burly junior partner, twiddling his gold 
watch-chain. 

Red Kerchief, in the least gruff tone of 
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which his gruff voice was capable, asked for 
a crowbar. 

'*A ripping chisel, you mean, eh?'* said the 
shopkeeper tartly. 

Red Kerchief begged pardon. ^* No offence, 
master," he said; "it is a ripping-chisel I 
want.'* 

" Because crowbars, you know, are an ugly- 
sounding sort of goods for a man like you 
to look for at an establishment like ours," ex- 
plained the ironmonger. However, Red Kerchief 
was supplied with a ripping-chisel, of tough 
steel, short, so as to be easily carried beneath 
a coat or jacket; strong, sharp at its broad 
point, heavy ; and so like a very superior crow- 
bar in its qualities and general appearance, that 
no one not in the secret would ever have de- 
tected the difference. In fact, a crowbar it was. 
But as a ripping-chisel. Red Kerchief bought 
it and paid for it, and put it under the shelter 
of his fustian coat, and went away, tramping 
over the gaslit flagstones. 

" That chap's up to no good," whispered one 
of the black-aproned young men to another 
ministering sprite of ironmongery, also in a 
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black apron. He would have been startled had 
he known with what truth he spoke. Bendigo 
Bill crept back to Arundel Street, and watched 
Grupp's door with the hungry patience with 
which a cat watches for a mouse. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

BEHIND THE WOOD-PILE. 

It was dark at last. The grinding din and hol- 
low roar of the London traffic had grown feeble 
and intermittent, as becomes these times of early 
closing, and the stars shone white on the sur- 
face of the muddy river. The flood-tide was 
rushing up, making the barges moored beside 
the wharfs rasp and grate the chains and ropes 
that secured them, and swirling with a deep 
wash and splash around the causeways and weed- 
incrusted piles. The sound of the rising tide 
was very distinct in Mr. Marsh's ears as he 
went down the steep and narrow street to keep 
his appointment. The surgeon was in a good- 
humour with himself and with the world. He 
hummed a tune as he walked slowly down from 
Grupp's to the wood-piles beside the coffer-dam. 
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Twice he turned, as if to assure himself that no 
one was dogging his heels; satisfied, he then 
went on. 

'* Are you here, Mrs. Fletcher ?" said Mr. 
Marsh, drumming with his boot-heel on the 
pavement. But there was no answer. He was 
close beneath the shadow of the wood-piles now, 
with gaping hollows in the freshly-dug earth, 
and heaps of clay, and wheelbarrows linked 
together in scores by rusty chains, and hoardings 
of dusty plank, and stacks of ladders, near him. 
Beyond, the black barges were riding at their 
moorings, thumping, now and again, with a low 
heavy sound, like the faint beating of a big 
drum, against the woodwork of the landing- 
stage ; and nothing answered him except the 
ripple and rush of the river. 

There was something almost sublime in the 
sombre monotony of the scene. The Thames, 
above London Bridge, lay quiet and ink-black, 
sable as some infernal stream slow-moving in 
Hades, with dim legions of spectres hovering 
along its melancholy shore. All the pert bustle 
and noise of the day had ceased. Not an oar 
dipped in the sullen waters, not a paddle-wheel 
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churned thern into foam, not a red-sailed lighter 
crawled up stream. The white stars, the yellow 
gas-lamps winking on the bridges, and the dim 
lights in the windows of the houses on the 
Surrey side, merely made the river look the 
more desolate, and sad, and darkling. 

Mr. Marsh was not a poet. ^'Confounded 
cut-throat den of a place !" he muttered, shiver- 
ing, as if the night air from the river chilled 
him to the marrow. " I hate the look of it 
It's just the place to be murdered in. — ^Who 
laughed ?" 

For Mr. Marsh had really fancied that he 
heard a low malignant chuckle answer to his 
words, close at hand. But he peered among 
the timber, and listened again, and decided that 
he had been mistaken. Repeatedly did the sur- 
geon draw forth his box of cigar-lights, kindle a 
match, and consult his watch, each time more 
impatiently than before. ^* Hang her ! the jade 
has changed her mind. — No, here she comes," 
he grumbled between his teeth, as he caught 
sight of the coming figure. In a moment more 
Loys joined him. 

"Is it you, doctor?" she asked, halting a 
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pace beyond the line of darker shadow that the 
great pile of timber threw upon the broken 
pavement and discoloured earth. ** I could not 
come earlier. You have waited, no doubt. We 
shall talk better here, and with less chance of 
attracting notice," Loys added, leading the way 
to the narrow ledge that intervened between the 
mountain of heaped-up timber and the grimy 
woodwork of the wharf, beneath which the tide 
hissed and bubbled. 

" You are not afraid to be alone with me ?" 
said the Shellton doctor jocosely. 

" Afraid !" the girl answered scornfully : '' I 
can take care of myself." And Mr. Marsh, 
whose eyes had become comparatively accus- 
tomed to the darkness, could see that Loys had 
one hand hidden beneath the folds of her shawl, 
as before. He could guess the reason, and had 
no doubt of her ability to be her own pro- 
tectress. 

"Hark you, Mrs. Fletcher," he said, ear- 
nestly, " I want you and me to be friends and 
partners, not enemies. We've both of us some- 
thing to get, and both of us something to 
fear." 
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" I don't fear him !" broke out Loys, flaming 
up in sudden anger, as an excited woman will ; 
*' it is for him to fear me now. — How dare you 
say I fear him !" 

** Well, well, I won't say it/' returned Mr. 
Marsh, smoothly. " No offence, I assure you, 
was intended. Let us put it in better language 
— say there is a person whom we both have 
cause to dislike " 

" To hate I" the girl said, fiercely interrupting 
him. " I hate him ! The very name of John 
Carnac is loathsome to me. — ^Stop ! Did you 
hear nothing— a footstep ?" 

They both listened intently. Nothing was to 
be heard but the far-off stir of mighty London, 
and nearer, the wash and moan of the tide, 
running strongly. 

Mr. Marsh was the first to renew the conver- 
sation. "Now, Mrs. Fletcher," he said, "I 
want us to see our way clearly. We know but 
little of each other, certainly " 

** I know nothing of you^^ flashed out Loys 
in her old impetuous way, ^^ except that you are 
a doctor — that you were assistant to Dr. Dennis, 
who was too honest a gentleman to be trusted 
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with a knowledge of the devil's work that fair- 
faced fiend had on foot at the abbey — and that 
you were paid, no doubt, for your share in the 
wickedness that was done." 

" Meaning that affair of the succession — yes, 
but I was not paid,'' Mr. Marsh returned with 
grim coolness ; " not ; paid according to my 
deserts, I mean. A few hundreds I did get — 
but what was that ? — a mere drop in the ocean, 
a mere fraction of the riches that John Carnac 
got by the brat's death !" 

'*You wretch, be silent!'* cried Loys ex- 
citedly, and she shuddered from head to foot. 
Whether women are, or are not, better than 
men, at least a woman must be very much 
debased before she can speak of a crime as 
stoically as some men can and do. The silence 
that succeeded was long and awkward. 

'* Look you, my good lady," sdd Mr. Marsh 
at last, in a dry, resolute way : ** you and I must 
come to some understanding. You can be 
useful to me — very useful. You were the boy's 
nurse. The last time I saw him, living, the last 
time, as I have heard, that any human eye saw 
him, living, he was in your care. Take your 
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choice between standing in the witness-box and 
standing in the dock. From what you said to- 
day, I suspec t your husband has some chance 
of standing behind the spikes and sweet herbs 
too." 

" You threaten, do you ?" returned Loys, in 
a voice that boded no good, and as she spoke 
she drew nearer. 

" Not if you won't be a fool," answered 
Stephen Marsh, with a composure that did 
credit to his nerves ; " and you won't. Stick- 
ing that stupid bit of steel under my ribs, 
even if you were sure to kill, which you're not, 
you know, would merely benefit the enemy of 
both of us. I tell you this : you couldn't render 
Lord Ulswater a greater service than by mur- 
dering me." 

As the surgeon said these last words, some- 
thing stirred close by among the planks and 
beams, but he was too intent upon the efiect 
that his words produced to hear or heed it 

^*I have no cause to wish him well," said 
Loys bitterly. She was standing within arm's 
length of the doctor now, but the momentary 
impulse of hostility had passed away, and the 
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stars shone down on her upturned face as she 
glanced thoughtfully up at the sky. 

" No, you have not," rejoined Mr. Marsh, 
with ever so little of a sneer. 

She started, as if an adder had stung her. 
" What do you mean ?'* she asked defiantly- 
*^ You know nothing of me." 

^* I can make a shrewd guess, though, at your 
previous history, Mrs. F.," said the doctor 
boldly. "I saw in your eyes at St. Pagans 
there, that you had no gi'eat liking for our noble 
friend, my Lord that is now ; but you were his 
slave, bound to do his bidding in that matter of 
little Guy, the heir. And I suspect you did 
not always hate John Carnac, eh?" 

" No. To my sorrow !" Loys made answer 
in a tone that struck sadly on his ear, callous 
and selfish as he was, like the distant tolling of 
a death-bell. *^ Better for him, and better, ah, 
how much better for me, had I never set eyes 
on his treacherous, smiling face — never hearkened 
to the false words that from his lips seemed 
truer than truth. You have guessed right. I did 
not always hate John Camac. There was a time, 
doctor, when I loved him better than my life." 
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Stephen Marsh, M.R.C.S., grinned furtively, 
rather in compliment to his own sagacity than 
as deriding the species of confession which his 
innuendo had provoked. ^ He was close to the 
timber, in the deepest of the shadow, while the 
girl stood a little nearer to the wharf, clear of 
the wood-pile, and with the faint starlight foil 
upon her uplifted face. His vision was well 
used to the night by this time, and he could see 
how pale, and dark, and handsome that £ice 
was, with the strongly-marked arch of the eye- 
brows, the pure oval of the forehead, and the 
slumbering fierceness of the well-shaped mouth 
— scarlet-lipped and dainty to look upon, but 
very firm and resolute. Mr. Marsh had not 
much trouble in filling up the details of a little 
history — alas! too common — which should 
explain the connection between his noble 
employer and the beautiful young woman who 
had watched beside the sick-bed of the child 
that had died, so conveniently for the temporal 
interests of the Honourable John. **Camac 
looks just the fellow to turn a girl's head," 
thought Mr. Marsh. 

" I was not wicked then," Loys Sark went on. 
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in a tone of dreamy sadness, and rather as if 
thinking aloud than addressing the surgeon — " I 
did not live among bad folks. We scarcely 
knew, in that simple country place where I was 
born, what a den of ravening wolves this great 
London was. I wonder whether the old clergy- 
man—our good vicar — would turn his head 
awav now if he met her who was once little 
Loys — old Captain Fleming's daughter — that 
was the favourite pupil in the village-school, and 
was held up as a model to the other girls- — a 
fine model ;'' she laughed bitterly here — "a 
pattern to others, truly !" She ceased speaking 
for a little while, but the surgeon waited 
patiently, and she went on again. ** My poor 
old father — I broke his heart, they say ; but I 
loved him ; only I loved that one, the tempter, 
more than all the world else — they called my 
father Captain along the sea-shore there, because 
he had been a merchant-skipper once, and 
sailed in a ship of his own, that was cast away 
on the Norway coast, uninsured. That loss 
made him poor ; but we were respectable folks, 
sir, and respected by high and low. I was well 
brought up ; but my mother died, and I had no 
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one to stand between me and hinij and to save 
nie from myself. My poor father — ^he suspected 
nothing — the good-looking young gentleman- 
angler was always welcome at his poor house ; 
and used to listen to sea-stories for hours, so 
patient and bright-eyed ; and the old man never 
thought why he came. Ah ! doctor, it was an 
ill day for me and mine that brought Mr. Gamac, 
fishing, down our valley there in quiet Fumess." 

" Fumess, eh ? Your native place, then ?" 
Mr. Marsh began thus, with unconcealed 
curiosity. But his question dissolved the spell 
that had hitherto made the proud, reserved 
young woman reveal so much. She seemed to 
awake as from a dream, and the glance that she 
cast towards him was one of suspicion. 

" It signifies nothing, Dr. Marsh, whence I 
1 came. If I went back there, I should find 
nothing left of those who cared for me but their 
names on the white headstones in the old 
churchyard ; and the very children in the street 
would hoot me and point at me. When I came 
away, it was for ever. And I am a married 
woman now ; and I have a husband that I love ; 
and I would sooner be the wife of James Sark 
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than of John Carnac, though the one be a thief, 
and the other calls himself a lord, though he's 
but Mr. Carnac still, if all had their due." 

At another time, it is probable that Mr. Marsh 
would not have allowed this last remark to pass 
unchallenged. It is more than likely that so 
sudden an assertion that Lord Ulswater's coronet 
wai^ not worn de jure, might have struck him as 
something more than the mere virulence of an 
angry woman. But his mind was busy with 
another of the incautious disclosures which im- 
petuous Loys had made in her last speech. She 
had distinctly alluded to her husband by the 
name of James Sark. Now, Mr. Marsh re- 
membered a good deal about James Sark, and 
for reasons which his own lips will best explain. 

" If your husband is, as I suppose, the James 

Sark who was tried and transported -" he 

began, and again Loys cut short the sentence. 

^'Why, then, you'll betray him, unless I 
obey you — is that your meaning, sir ?" and she 
drew a step nearer to him, so that her eyes 
looked into his, with a gleam that he did not 
like. He thought of the dagger that she carried. 
True, he was a man, and of necessity stronger 
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than she could be ; but even a scuffle and a 
flesh-wound were not to be risked, entailing as 
they did the overthrow of his schemes. 

** Not a bit of it,** he said sturdily ; ** on the 
contrary, 1 can prove to you that in helping me 
against my Lord, you help to topple down the 
enemy to whom your husband owes his con- 
viction and his banishment. I'll prove it. Eve 
got a letter — it came into my hands by the 
queerest accident — that clearly shows Mr. Moss 
the lawyer, the attorney who conducted the 
defence, to have been bribed to get his client 
found guilty." 

"A letter? — from Lord Ulswater?" said 
Loys eagerly, and with a quick gasping, as if 
for breath : " or are you cheating me T 

But Mr. Marsh, it appeared, was quite in 
earnest. He proceeded to detail with perfect 
coherence all the circumstances under which 
that letter came into his possession. According 
to his story. Lord Ulswater — then merely his 
brothers heir-presumptive, in consequence of 
the death of the infant son of the late Lord, 
had written to Mr. Marsh, in answer to some 
application for money. But by one of those 
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mistakes to which even the wariest are some- 
times liable, the envelope addressed to the 
Shellton sui^eon contained, not merely the 
short note of six lines in which Mr. Camac 
informed him that a certain sum was lodged in 
bank to his credit, but also a letter, which ought, 
properly speaking, to have been sent to Mr. 
Moss of the Old Jewry. This document very 
plainly elucidated the real nature of Mr. Carnac's 
interest in the prisoner, whose defence Mr. Moss 
was, at his expense^ to conduct ; and distinctly 
pointed out the best method of securing a con- 
viction. Mr. Marsh had retained this letter in 
his possession, with a vague hope that it might 
one day be useful in " putting the screw " on his 
noble patron, who already appeared to be grow- 
ing less liberal than was agreeable to the needy 
instrument of his will; and Lord Ulswater, 
whose correspondence was extensive, had never 
made any inquiry as to the missent epistle, and 
most probably was unaware to whom he had, in 
error, addressed it. 

Mr. Marsh had kept the letter, but to him it 
had hitherto been as useless as a secret door of 
which the spring is unknown. He had no clue 
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to the identity of the burglar Sark, of whom he 
read in the newspapers, with the husband of 
that Mrs. Fletcher, the handsome nurse, whom 
the late Lord had hired, at his brother's recom- 
mendation, as an attendant on little Guy Carnac, 
who should have been Lord Ulswater. He 
only knew that he had in this letter a weapon 
that one day might be employed with effect, if 
ever he should learn how to use it ; and now he 
had found out how to make it pierce the enemy's 
armour. 

*' I've got the letter with me in my bag at 
Grupp's," he said; **that, and every scrap of 
writing of my Lord's that I ever clapped my 
eyes upon. Nothing in any of them, though, 
except that one — cunning dog ! You shall see 
it yourself." 

Loys drew her breath with effort as she 
replied: "Meet me here, then, to-morrow 
night, at the same hour. I v/ill bring Jem with 
me, and I will tell him — tell him all — he only 
knows it in part, dear fellow ; and I know he will 
forgive — he forgave me long ago, and was too 
generous to listen to my history when I offered 
to tell him everything, before I married him. Yes, 
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Jem shall come ; and if the letter be all you say, 
and if that fresh proof of John Carnac's black 

treachery be added to all the rest " She 

stopped, with a gasp, as if she had been running 
hard, and stood motionless. 

"What then?" asked Mr. Marsh. 

" I will not spare him !" she whispered 
hoarsely. " I Jiave spared him, but I will not 
spare him now. — I must go. I have so much to 
say to Jem, and I must prepare him first. — 
Good-night, doctor. This time to-morrow." 
And she left him, gliding away, ghost-like, into 
the darkness. 

Mr. Marsh stayed to smoke a cigar. The 
tobacco soothed his ruffled nerves, shaken by 
excitement, for he was jubilant at his success. 
Presently he flung the stump of the cigar away 
into the water, and turned to go. *'A good 
night's work 1" he said to himself approvingly, 
more than once, during his walk to Grupp's — 
" a good night's work indeed !" 

At about the moment of his entering that 
outlying post or fortress of Derbyshire, with its 
midland garrison and commissariat, a strong 
man, who had heard every syllable of the fore- 
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going conversation, emerged from his hkUng- 
place behind a row of gigantic beams, so heavy 
as to be thief-proof, which stood in front oS the 
planking that formed the bulk of the wood-pile^ 
This man wore a red handkerchief twisted 
loosely around his brawny throat, and was 
dressed in greasy fustian^ and wore a brown cap. 
He took a keen survey of the deserted street 
before he trusted himself within it^ and tiien, 
secure that no policeman was visible, went 
slouchingly upon his way. 

The wood-pile had not yet given up all its 
secrets. A full minute, or more, after the 
last echoes of Bendigo Bill's weighty footfall 
had died away, a rustling and stir became 
faintly audible, proceeding from a great heap of 
chips, and splintered wood, and shavings, relics 
of the week's work of sundry carpenters labour- 
ing on the coffer-dam, and which, as being 
behind the chain of linked wheelbarrows, had 
been left, even in London, to be swept up and 
removed upon the Saturday. The noise was 
just such Jis a rat from the adjacent wharf might 
have produced. It was not a rat's sharp 
muzzle, however, that came peering over the 
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rampart of barrows, but the gray-whiskered, rat- 
like face of a lean old man, an old fellow in a 
brown greatcoat, hot as was the weather. It 
was the face, and it was the coat, of the old man 
who had hung about the corner of Cecil Street 
on that very afternoon ; and coat, and face, ^nd 
frosty whiskers were those of Professor Brum. 

He was in no hurry. He waited a minute, 
and yet a minute, gazing up the dusky ravine of 
the sloping street, with its yellow lamps twinkling 
at intervals, and throwing little pools of light 
upon the coal-blackened pavement, gazing as if 
his bleared eyes had been gimlets piercing some 
tangible impediment. Then he squeezed his lank 
body through a narrow aperture between the chain 
of barrows, piled threefold, and the hoarding of 
discoloured boards, to some of which were still 
sticking red, blue, and white fragments of 
tattered paper, portions of old announcements of 
bygone plays, sales, and sights. He did not 
venture into the street, even then, but crawled 
along the wharfs, sidling and keeping close to 
wall and paling ; and as he made his crablike 
way eastward, he mumbled out a sort of 
querulous soliloquy. " On'y a word here and a 
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word there/' he muttered. " Tm getting plaguy 
deaf ; and the cold wind from the river ain't the 
best of cures for the lumbago, it ain't. But I 
can hear as much as most men of my time o' life, 
and when I don't hear, I can guess. Let's see : 
Dandy Jem, and that handsome wife of his, and 
the cove in black, yes. But my nephew Bill — 
for I'd swear to him anywhere — why should h 
put his finger in the pie ?" And then he turned 
towards Fleet Street, and was lost in the crowd. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



ruth's dream. 



** You will go, dear? O yes, I know you will. 
You could not refuse what she asks, now, poor 
thing ! If she had cared to see mey I would 
have gone to her at once, though the meeting 
would have been very painful and very sad. 
All this— think me foolish if you will, John — 
seems to me so terribly as if it were my fault, 
my doing. But you will go at once to poor 
Ruth, won t you ?" 

The telegram was lying on the table. It had 
arrived at St. Pagans in Lord Ulswater's 
absence, and a mounted groom had galloped 
over to Shellton Manor with the despatch. 
Lord Ulswater had opened it in Flora's pre- 
sence, and some exclamation which he could not 
repress, however sincerely he might regret it the 
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instant after, had told Miss Hastings enough of 
its purport to render it necessary that she should 
know more. He was in a manner compelled to 
give the ominous missive into her hands, and to 
let her ascertain for herself the worst of the 
tidings. The message was from a London doctor 
of great eminence, and he spoke in the name of 
another physician more famous even than he, 
with whom he had been in consultation. Briefly, 
the case stood thus — ^Buth Morgan was dying. 

It was an evil hour for the poor invalid girl, 
whose frail life was as a thread that rough hand- 
ling would snap, when she was shut up in the 
same house with her brother, nettled, stung, 
spurred by the pain and shame of his discom- 
fiture, and ready, as is the nature of hurt men 
as of hurt brutes, to turn his fury upon the first 
incautious intruder. And, besides this pro- 
miscuous ferocity, the rejected suitor had a 
peculiar grievance to allege against his innocent 
sister — he chose to consider her as a sort of 
duenna, responsible for the good conduct of 
Flora Hastings : and he felt towards her very 
much as if she had slept at her post, being a 
sentinel on whose vigilance all depended. 
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Nobody, in theory, can fathom the wonderful 
amount of injustice of which men and women 
are capable. The old fable of the wolf and the 
lamb renews itself a thousand, thousand times. 
There are wolves in fustian, and wolves in fine 
broadcloth ; he-wolves and she-wolves ; wolves 
in crinoline, and wolves in white neckcloths ; 
lupine visages grinning out from fashionable 
bonnets, or staring from beneath hats of broadest 
brim, glaring threats and reproaches at bleating, 
helpless lamps, charged with impossible muddy- 
ing of brooks at which the wolf slaked his or 
her thirst 

There had been a dreadful scene, one of a 
series of dreadful scenes, between brother and 
sister. Morgan was half mad. The inaction 
that succeeded the scandal and struggle at 
Shellton had given time for the iron thoroughly 
to enter into his soul. Had he and his sup- 
planter been French, a challenge, a duel with 
swords, and a smart flesh-wound, would have 
given him an excellent means of escape from 
the Black Care that stood perched behind his 
carriage and behind his chair. To be ill, and 
weak, and to go through a slow convalescence, 
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would have cooled the raging fever within him. 
Violent and prolonged exercise would have done 
the same. Had he had the sense to set o£^ 
carrying his own knapsack, on a Swiss pedes- 
trian tour, clambering up such Alpine heights as 
his strength could compass, and going to bed 
every night dead-tired, he might have left the 
remembrance of Flora Hastings behind him like 
a dim dream. 

But caged in London, ashamed to go to his 
club, lest some acquaintance passing through 
town should jeer at him in his sleeve, or greet 
him with silent condolence in his face, humiliated 
before his own servants, there was but one safety- 
valve for the man's ilUtemper. He quarrelled 
fiercely with Ruth, saying words that stabbed 
that poor little heart more cruelly than a knife 
could have done. At last, he could bear London 
no longer ; he bade his man, once body-servant 
to the gallant Lord Lovelock, pack his trunks, 
and follow him to Dover, or to Paris, if he 
should not find his master at Dover. Fortunatus 
Morgan was going to Egypt, and far up the 
Nile, to the N'yanza, and the feeders of Nile, 
and the infernal regions, for aught he cared — 
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so he roughly told his sister, and as roughly he 
rejected her piteous offer to go along with him. 
He had had enough of her company, he said, 
and enough of her friendship, and knew the 
worth of her now. 

Dr. Pilkington told this story^ or, rather, he 
furnished an abridgment for Lord Ulswater's 
information. There had been painful interviews, 
he said, and sad misunderstandings, between 
his patient and her irritable brother. The worst 
of these had been the last ; and Morgan had 
left the house abruptly, and had quitted London 
for the continent, and so to Marseilles and Egypt. 
His sister, the doctor said, had been found on 
the floor in a fainting state, hours afterwards. 
She had fallen into swoon after swoon — due, no 
doubt, to the unhappy agitation that she had 
experienced. A blood-vessel had been broken, 
in, or near the lungs, so far as Lord Ulswater 
could gather from the condensed account of the 
disaster^ and not merely Dr. Pilkington, but 
the great Sir Joseph, had given up the case as 
hopeless. The poor girl expressed a very urgent 
desire to see Lord Ulswater before she died : 
she could not go, she said, without seeing him. 
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Such was the pcxNr girFs message, as the 
physidan gave it» with a statement of facts 
which rendered the telegram a very long one. 
As Lord Ukwater and Flora Hastings read the 
words, boldly pencilled by the clerk in a large 
Roman handwritings their feelings differed 
widely. Flora's conscience smote her. It was 
her impulsiTe act» she knew, which had set poor 
Ruth at variance with her brother; and her 
regret for her own share in bringing about the 
catastrophe^ blending with her natural softness 
of heart, made her urgent that her lover should 
go. And Lord Ukwater went 

It was with undi^uised reluctance that the 
noble master of St. Pagans obeyed the summons 
that seemed so imperative to Miss Hastings. 
He looked forward with a singular dislike to the 
interview. All his hfe long, he had, as a matter 
of instinct rather than of principle, avoided dis- 
agreeable scenes. To witness suffering was 
always unpleasant to him, though he would 
cause suffering without scruple, when it was 
needful to his schemes. There are natures so 
coarse and savage that the sight of something 
in pain — an insect writhing at the foot of the 
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candle that has scorched its wings — an animal 
wincing under blows — a child shrinking back 
f5pom the cruel hand that strikes it, unresisting 
— is to them an amusement, a drama that they 
can thoroughly understand and appreciate. 
Lord Ulswater was not of this ignoble brother- 
hood. 

" What does she want ? Why send for me ?" 
Thus ran his thoughts as he was driven rapidly 
from the London terminus towards Morgan s 
house. "She always detested me. I know 
that very well. Poor thing, I owed her no ill- 
will for that. Personally, I rather liked her, 
but she thwarted me, for all that. Ah ! we 
we must be near the house now." And indeed 
the swift wheels of the Hansom were now run- 
ning silently over a thick bed of straw that 
strewed the white Belgravian square for half its 
length. It was on Ruth's account that the 
straw lay there. Immediately after the sound 
of the wheels upon the roadway had been ex- 
changed for silence, the cab stopped at the door 
of a large house, more pretentious and roomy 
than its fellows, which are nevertheless among 
the best appointed of London mansions. There 
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was a brougham in waiting at the door — ^a 
doctor s brougham, plainly. 

The mufl9ed knocker gave forth but a dull, 
dead sound ; but the hall-porter was wakeful, 
and the visitor expected, and Lord Ulswater 
was admitted at once. How was Miss Morgan 
now ? he asked as he entered the hall, where 
two footmen in the gorgeous Morgan livery, 
with the new Morgan crest glittering golden on 
their coat-buttons, appeared like superb tropical 
birds from amongst the pillars. The hall- 
porter, short, corpulent, and ungainly, a sort of 
human snail in fine apparel, with the privilege 
of not absolutely adhering to his beehive chair 
of oflBce, shook his head. 

" Very bad, my Lord. Sir Joseph and Dr. 
Pilkington both upstairs — no, they are just 
coming down." 

Very grave was Dr. Pilkington s face as he 
walked down the wide stairs, following Sir 
Joseph. The titled physician's countenance was 
decorously composed, but less solemn than that 
of his medical brother. Sir Joseph had acted 
so long as Lord Chamberlain to the King of 
Terrors, and politely escorted so many distin- 
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guished patients to the shores of Styx, that 
Death and he were on terms of diplomatic 
courtesy. He did not know Lord Ulswater, 
but Dr. Pilkington did ; and there was an 
introduction, and a few words were spoken re- 
specting the sufferer. 

" Quite sensible, quite so, but very weak — 
entirely hopeless ; sinking painlessly ; and not 
likely to live out the day, I am afraid," said Sir 
Joseph. " I shall hardly be able to call again, 
but Dr. Pilkington has been good enough to 
arrange to do so, towards evening. — Good- 
morning, my Lord. Happy to have made your 
acquaintance — regret the melancholy occasion. 
Good'hje !" And Sir Joseph got into his 
brougham, and was whisked off to feel the pulses 
of valetudinarian dowagers lingering in London, 
because more than two months of watering-place 
rents tasked a jointure severely; while Dr. 
Pilkington, who lived in a street a stone's throw 
distant, went home on foot. 

." We thought the poor thing might have her 
way. We remonstrated, but the agitation of 
the debate was worse than anything. I need 
not ask you, my Lord, to avoid irritating topics 
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as much as possible," the junior physician had 
said. 

The housekeeper, with a face of portentous 
length, came to conduct Lord Ulswater to the 
sick girl's room. She, the housekeeper, had an 
odd look of being injured, and so had the porter 
and the giants in plush, and the maids who 
hovered like stormy petrels on the landing- 
places above. Evidently, discipline was relaxed, 
Fortunatus Morgan had bought the big house, 
and furnished it at huge cost^ and manned and 
womanned it with prize footmen and prize maids, 
in anticipation of his bringing home Flora 
Hastings to be its mistress ; and now he was 
away, inpartihus injidelium^ for years to come 
perhaps, and Ruth was dying, and the household 
would be obliged to wear black, and as likely as 
not the grand house would be shut up, and the 
servants discharged. Hence there was discon- 
tent in the Belgravian mansion, from the house- 
steward's room to the scullery. 

In the darkened room, with the curtains of 
the bed partly undrawn, lay Ruth Morgan, 
propped up with pillows that were little whiter 
than the wan face that lay so quietly upon them. 
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She stirred at the sound of Lord Ulswaters 
entrance into that hushed chamber, and her 
eyes, always bright and large, now brighter and 
larger than ever, met his. 

" It was kind of you to come," she said, in 
her thin voice, and then glanced round at the 
nurse sitting in the arm-chair. — " Please go 
away," she said. " Wait in the room beyond, 
while I speak to Lord Ulswater. He will call 
you if I am ill." Eeluctantly, the woman 
obeyed. 

" You must not agitate yourself," said Lord 
Ulswater gently, going up to the bedside as the 
weak hand beckoned him to approach ; *' you 
are not strong enough for much conversation 
now." 

She looked strangely at him with her haunting 
eyes, in which there was a light that seemed 
not of earth, a fight from far off, as if it were a 
spirit that looked upon him. " Do you talk 
platitudes ?" she asked calmly, but in a voice as 
feeble as the piping of the wind among the reeds 
of a river. He would have spoken, but she 
signed to him to be still. " Yes," she said 
slowly, *' that is the way in which the healthy 
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cheat the dying. We must not speak of our 
hopes and our fears; we must not tell our 
thoughts^ or reveal the doubt that is gnawing at 
our hearts, as we drift away from the world of 
the living. We must wait to be well again. 
To-morrow, my voice will be hushed, and my 
ears deaf, and my eyes sightless. To-morrow, 
I shall be dumb and dead. I see by your face 
that you know it almost as well as I." 

He stood gloomily silent, looking down upon 
her. A wonderful contrast was that between 
the poor crooked girl, with the face of an angel, 
lying on her death-bed, and painfully gathering 
her breath ere she could speak again, and Lord 
Ulswater, gifted with the strength and beauty of 
a demigod, bending down his stately head to 
catch the words that those pale lips could 
hardly utter. " You know what has happened 
— my brother, I mean," she said feebly; and 
he made a sign that he understood her. 

*' I assure you I very much regret " he 

began, but her mournful eyes froze him into 
silence. 

" Do not take the trouble to speak compli- 
ments to me !" said the weak little voice. " 1 
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know how sincere are your regrets. I did not 
send for you to hear polite words that mean 
nothing but emptiness." There was a silence, 
and then Ruth Morgan spoke again. "You 
are going to marry Flora : have you the right to 
do so ?" she looked searchingly in his face, while 
thus speaking, with her unnaturally bright eyes. 

"How the right ?" he said wonderingly. 

" Is there nothing on your soul, nothing on 
your conscience, that should forbid you to stand 
at the altar by innocent Flora's side ?" the 
invalid asked, with an eagerness that was almost 
fierce — "no crime, no shame? Tell me.'* 
Her wasted fingers closed on his wrist as he bent 
over the bed. 

" I think you mistake me," he said, faltering 
a little. " Men are not so good as women ; I 
know that very well. But I do not see that I 
am worse than my neighbours." 

She looked wistfully up at him. *^You 
quibble with me and trick me wilfully," she 
said. "I ask you, for Flora's sake, whom I 
have freely forgiven though it is through her act 
that I lie here and die, alone among strangers, 
with my brother s words of hate ringing in my 
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ears — I ask you, have you the right to make 
that poor girl your wife ? Are you not married 
already ?" 

He drew a long breath of relief. He had 
been singularly moved during this last speech of 
poor Ruth's, and his features, commonly so calm, 
had betrayed his agitation. *' No," he answered 
— ** on my soul, I am not ! Your suspicions 
have wronged me." 

Her eyes never left his face for an instant 
" I may have wronged you in that," she said ; 
*' you have enough to answer for without that. 
You were the Monk !" 

" How ? what do you mean ?" he asked, 
starting as if he had received a blow. 

"You know my meaning all too well," Euth 
answered in her hollow gasping voice. " For 
your own wicked ends, you profited by the 
superstition of others. It was no shadowy 
apparition that haunted the ancient abbey when 
your brother and your nephew made way so 
conveniently for your ownership of all." 

" Some one has been maligning me very 
much, I perceive," said Lord Ulswater, whose 
fair face was fast growing white and hard like 
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marble. The dying girl's weak grasp upon his 
arm seemed to tighten, as if she feared he would 
tear himself away. 

" You mistake," she said ; " I alone guessed 
the truth. Kind Lady Harriet, herself uncon- 
scious of what she did, gave me a clue, and your 
own deeds, and words, and your own face, con- 
firmed conjecture into certainty. No one can 
wear a visor always, not even you. The 
spectral form that your brother saw, and which 
his morbid mind accepted as a token of ap- 
proaching woe, the cowled shadow that was 
visible on the night of the child-heir's sudden 
death, was " 

**I cannot bear this," broke out Lord 
Ulswater with abrupt anger : *^ these are mere 
ravings ;" and he tore his hand away from the 
grasp of the wasted fingers as he would have 
torn it from a serpent's clammy coil. 

" I am not your judge," said Ruth feebly, but 
with a solemn emphasis that brought him back, 
attentive, to the bedside. " Ask your own evil 
heart if you should marry guiltless Flora 
Hastings. It is her I seek to save. Not 
for my brother's sake/' she added eagerly; 
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** between those two all is over. I wish to save 
her from you — that is all/' 

"You are very complimentary," sneered 
Lord Ulswater, stung to sudden rage, and with 
eyes that darkened to blackness. ^* I tell you 
that I will marry her, and would, were the 
Fiend himself to forbid the banns." 

" They will be forbidden !" said Ruth fear- 
lessly, and with such entire conviction, that a 
sudden chill ran through the veins of the listener 
as through those of one who follows a mountain- 
path by night, and stops short upon the dizzy 
verge of a precipice. 

" Listen !" the invalid went on, in lower and 
more broken accents than before — " listen ! I 
would warn you — I — it was a dream." Her 
panting breath failed her, and her slender 
fingers, white as wax, began to grasp uneasily at 
the bed-clothes. It was a bad sign, as Lord 
Ulswater knew. 

*' Let me call the nurse," he said ; " you are 
fjoo ill." 

But she made a great efibrt, and spoke again : 
*',No, no. Let me tell you — 1 saw in my 
dream a woman, young, dark, beautiful with a 
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fierce beauty, a woman who could hate as well 
as love — such a face as that of Jael slaying 
Sisera — she who was Guy Carnac's nurse, and 
your accomplice in the crime " 

*' You never saw her !" cried Lord Ulswater, 
changing colour, and forgetful of the dreadful 
confession implied in that rash speech. 

But Ruth took no notice of what he said. 
Her voice was now so low that he had to stoop 
to catch the faint sounds. "How dark the 
room is! Night must be coming on, soon, 
sooner than I thought." Such were the broken 
words that reached his ear as he bent over her 
helpless form. Her head lay back upon the 
pillows ; an awful grayness of hue, more ghastly 
than the white pallor of a few moments since, 
crept over the sufierer's face, and her bright 
eyes were clouded, as if an actual film, like that 
which overspreads the eyes of a dying bird, had 
been closing over them. She did not appear to 
have heard Lord Ulswater's last words. Her 
fingers twitched the bed-clothes with a con- 
vulsive quickness. ** I cannot see your face. 
I feel your hand in mine, but it is very cold, 
like ice to the touch — or perhaps it is I who am 
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cold," went on the poor weak voice, while the 
labouring breath came more painfully yet 
" Let me tell you — of my dream — she, the 
dark-haired woman, and — and you were there— 
and there was blood everywhere around, on the 

walls, on the floor, always blood — and " 

The speaker ceased to speak. A quick sharp 
shiver ran through every limb of the helpless, 
passive form, the outline of which was vaguely 
to be distinguished beneath the bed-clothes. But 
Lord Ulswater gave no heed to this new sign 
that Azrael was upon the threshold of the 
chamber; in his impatience to hear more, he 
bowed his head and listened. No sound reached 
him but that of the feeble breathing. 

" Whose was the blood ? Did it flow from 
her veins or mine ?" he asked, stem and eager in 
his selfishness. He was not a believer in 
dreams and omens, not a slave to his imagina- 
tion, as some men are ; but the superstition that 
lurks in some corner of all our hearts was 
suddenly aroused in his, and he was sincere in 
his passionate wish to hear all. His words were 
so loudly spoken that they reached the nurse in 
the room beyond, causing her to open the door, 
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and peer anxiously in ; they also reached the 
ears of the poor creature on the bed, ears that 
had begun to be deaf to earthly sounds. 

** The blood, it rose and swelled into a torrent, 
angry red — it was a river of blood, and there 
were corpses floating on it," said Ruth, stretch- 
ing out her hands as if to grope for some object 
which her failing eyes could not perceive ; " and 
he, he tried to flee as it rolled in upon him — 
but the woman with the dark hair, all streaming 
and dabbled with gore — she clung to him, and 
dragged him down, beneath the red flood — and 

Oh, it was terrible !" Another shudder, 

sharper than the last, and then the hands fell 
powerless on the bed-clothes, and the head sank 
back upon the pillow. 

The nurse hurried forward. **It's over, poor 
dear young thing — the more shame on those 
that made her talk and fret that way!'* 
exclaimed the woman, with an angry toss of 
her head at the importunate visitor. 

" She has fainted !" Lord Ulswater said in a 
startled tone, recoiling a step. 

'' She's dead, poor lamb !" tartly rejoined the 
experienced nurse, as she closed the sightless 
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eyes, and threw a handkerchief over the blanched 
face. Lord Ulswater turned away. He had 
need of all his self-possession to enable him to 
go calmly down stairs» to announce to the house- 
keeper, prowling to intercept him, that all was 
over, to give a fitting reply to the conventional 
exclamations of the servants, and to leave the 
house. The angel of death was there, and 
Ruth's wild warning had sunk deeper into his 
heart than he cared to own, even to himself. 
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